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_ Early Days of New England 
Dramatized in Historical 


Pageant 
By Milton Ainslie 


As to Christ’s Second Coming 
By Ellis B. Barnes 


Spring at the Poor House 
By William La Favor 
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A Low Price, Now Still Lower! 


SERS of the Bethany Graded Lessons have always marvelled at the low price 
U at which such superb literature was sold. 

But this price has just been reduced to a still lower figure. In the Beginners, 
Primary and Junior grades the reduction amounts to 20 per cent. The price of the 
Bethany Lessons is now as low as, and in some items lower than, the materials of other 
pubiishers. 

The reason of this is plain. The Bethany Graded Lessons are produced by the 
co-operation of the Disciples Publication Society with the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, the Methodist Book Concern, and the Congregational Publishing Society. 
The immense quantities used by these great religious bodies and others make it pos- 
sible to produce the very best literature ever offered the Sunday School world, and to 
reduce the price at the very time when some publishers are compelled not only to raise 
their orices but to cut down the size of many of their publications. 








The practice of Christian unity in the preparation and publication of the Bethany 
System of Sunday School Literature is economical as well as Christian. 





The Disciples Publication Society 


700-714 E. Fortieth St. Chicago, Illinois 


$14.60 [TORONTO $14.60 


and Return, from Chicago 


on account of the 


International Convention Disciples of Christ 
September 30, 1913 


The WABASH 


is the DIRECT TORONTO LINE in connection with the CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 


Through sleepers leave Chicago daily at 2:30 in the afternoon, arriving Toronto the following morning at 8:10; also leave 
Chicago at 11:30 in the evening arriving Toronto the following afternoon at 3:50. ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD AND 
NO CHANGE OF CARS. BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. Tickets are also on sale permitting one to go direct and return 
via Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Boat or Rail to Detroit, and Rail to Chicago at slight additional cost. Special sleepers for 
exclusive use of members going to convention. For full particulars address the undersigned. 


F. H. TRISTRAM, Asst. Gen’! Passgr. Agt. H. L. PURDY, City Passenger Agent 
68 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 4500 
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Subscriptions—Subscription price $2. Discontinuances—In order that sub 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 HE HRISTIA N EN | l R Y scribers may not be annoyed by 
will be accepted. To ministers if failure to receive the payer, it is 
paid strictly in advance, $1.00 per | Published by the Disciples of Christ in the Interest of the Kingdom of Goo net discontinued at expiration of 


If payment is delayed minis- 


paid in 
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ters will be charged at regular rates. | o - e e e e erdered), but is continued pending 
Single copy, 5 cents. | ns ic fre ke subscribe f 
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old as well as 
the new. 


Chicago, Illinois, Under Act of March 3, 1879. 


for exchange. 





The Disciples Publication 
Society is an organiza- 
tion through which 
churches of the Disciples 


Publication 
of Christ seek to promote 


Society 
undenominational and 
constructive Christianity. ; 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


The Disciples 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday Schools own and 


directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause of 
religion. 


* &* *& 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 


tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re- 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowship 
with all who belong to the living Church 
of Christ, and desires to co-operate with 
the Christian people of all communions as 
well as with the congregations of Dis- 
ciples, and to serve all. 


* ke * 


In publishing literature for religious 
education thet Society believes a body of 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- 
tive effort of many communions reaches a 
much higher level of catholicity and truth 
than can be attained by writers limited 
by the point of view of a single com- 
munion. 

The Sunday School literature (The Beth- 
any System) published by this house, 
has been prepared through the Society’s 
association with the writers, editors and 


official publishing houses of the Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the Church is now being ushered. 


x * * 


The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desires nothing so 
much as to be the worthy organ of the- 
Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be ftegarded as an organ of the 
Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
ligious faith and service which it believes 
every church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
veal to all their essential unity in spite 
of denominational isolation. Unlike the 
typical denominational paper, The Chris- 


tian Century, though published by the 
Disciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. It is published for the 


Christian world. It desires definitely to 
occupy a catholic point of view and it 
seeks readers in all communions. 





























Ten Big 


Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are 
being adopted by so many of the best 


schools among Disciples. 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than is 


contained in any other series. 


NS 


and pupil. 


w 


reputation. 


8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity— 
several leading denominations have co-operated to 
produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the 


editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 


10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION 
700 E. Fortieth St. 


They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher 


They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 
6 


They are printed on better paper with better binding 
and in better taste than any other series. 


7. Every lesson writer is an expert of interdenominational 


SOCIETY 
Chicago 











Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons. 
There are 120 periodicals in this series. 
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Rally Day Post Card No. 10. 


rhe reverse side has space for 


address and correspondence. Price, 


cents per 100, postpaid. Same 


No. 14. 
















iy Rally Day. Sends 9 
: a Sassath School alt the babies are invited 


te be present. Wfothers and ‘athers are requested to come and bring them. 
Che day (2 arranged for both young and old. te be sure and be present. 





Rally Day Post Card, Form BB 


10c per doz; 60c per 100. 


Gather the Propte together 
». and Children, and the Strenerr thet \e by Thy 
er ond thal they mae teare end har the Curd oe 
do all the words of thay baw tae 


tb retel ache as hiathy Pay. 


nut Creme you a neat heaely cal? hi 


nl and te tnvile eltives le aveme wilh wu. 
co hepe cerig memive of cr kA wilt fe wil wis 
j and help wate the let y C0 f qual rnlei ih all 
Yours fora r+wudtng Rathy 





Rally Day Postal No. 15 

















Rally Day Postal No. 14. 


Postal No. 15. For the older 
grades. The reverse side has space 
for correspondence and the ad- 


dress. 








Rally Day Souveair Trumpet 





It is made of heavy cardboard and printed in 3 colors 
Each one has a red, white and blue ribbon 
attached, to fasten the souvenir to the clothing. Price, 
$1.50 per 100, postpaid; less than 50, 


and gold. 








2 cents each. 


Price of either style, 
30 cents a dozen; or $2.00 a 100, 


postpaid. 


Celluloid U. S. and Conquest Flag Pins 


These can be used in a variety of 
ways in connection with a Rally Day 
Celebration. The flags are about 1% 
x% inch in size and are mounted on 
2% inch ball tipped brass pin. They 
can be used as Souvenirs or a contest 
can be arranged giv- 
ing the U. S. Flag to 
one side and Conquest 
to the other. 











Illustration shows new but 
ton with the Christian Flag in 
the center, surrounded by au- 
tumn leaf sprays and the word 
ing. It is a very attractive 


and appropriate design. 


4 beautiful celluloid button 


Announce these for Jan. 1. 
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No. 883 


*done in three colors and gold, 
showing the Conquest Flag. 
The wording on the flag is done 
in gold on a blue ground and 
the Cross and the words “Rally 
Dav” show in red. 

No. 883 and 891, 20c per doz. 

$1.50 per 100. 
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Disciples Publication Society, 
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Life is more than mere possession; everybody 
knows that. But there is a point in possession below 
which life seems not worth while. 

Our Lord uttered what the practice of men in his 
own age and in ours disputes when He affirmed that 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth., 

These words of our Lord surprised the young man 
whose eagerness to acquire what he considered his 
own had led him to break in upon one of our Lord’s 
discourses. If things do not constitute life, at least 
they may add very greatly to some of its enjoyments. 
This the young man knew very well, and he might 
have said that he never claimed that life does inhere 
i these accessories. “I know there is such a thing 
as life,” he may have said, “apart from its convenient 
comforts, but I also know that life itself is not worth 
living when reduced to its lowest terms.” 


* * * 


So far the young man was more than half right, 
and his mistake was in assuming that the things which 
he was pursuing were life’s real concerns. He was 
a man who had suffered wrong, or thought he had, 
and constant brooding over that injustice had made 
him incapable of giving consecutive thought to any 
other subject. Our Lord had been speaking of great 
things, of the spirit in which his disciples ought to 
serve him, of their conduct in persecution, and the 
assurance that the Holy Spirit would not forget them 
in the day of trial, and just at that moment this man 
with a grievance blurted out his untimely interrup- 
tion, “Lord, speak to my brother, that he divide the 
inheritance with me.” It is entirely possible that the 
young man was right as against his brother and it is 
quite possible that the brother was as soulless and 
narrow as he himself appears to have been, and if so 
nothing is more likely than that he was suffering from 
the withholding of what properly belonged to him. 
Our Lord did not enter into any discussion of the 
subject with this young man who aired his family 
troubles in public. The young man was making a 
mistake that narrowed and impeded his life and the 


Lord told him so. 
ca oa % 


would have little interest for us if that 
young man were the only one who had made, or was 
likely to make, the same mistake, but the truth is, 
we are all in more or less danger from the same 
error. This is not wholly to be wondered at. We 


snend our lives to a greater or less degree in bond- 


This 





In What Life Consists 


age to mere things. We know that we ourselves are 
other and more than the things for which we strive 
Yet things, mere things, have their value 


We spend 


and labor. 
to us quite beyond their intrinsic worth. 
our days in an effort to acquire things, in storing 
and dusting and arranging things, in worrying lest 
other people as misguided as we, and less fortunate, 
break in upon us and rob us of the things we have 
gathered, and in breaking our hearts because we can- 
not get as many things as our neighbor. 

Now, the greater number of things which we pos- 
are undeniably superfluous. No one man can 
at any one time in more than one house, or 


Sess 
live 
Grive in more than one carriage, or, except in severe 
weather, wear more than one coat; yet the greater 
part of our effort is expended in acquiring manifestly 
superfluous accessories of life. 


* * * 


It is in the totality of its influence for good that 
real life consists. The lives of great and good men 
do much to show us how wrong is our 
Epictetus was 
Such 
mere 


customary 
method of comparison and contrast. 
a slave and Marcus Aurelius was an emperor, 
was their contrast so far as the possession of 
things was concerned, but the world has long since 
forgotten those temporary accidents in their lives and 
you are accustomed to buy their books together, bound 
in companion volumes. 

If Jesus were to come again, a great many excel- 
lent people would value his advent in proportion as 
he increased for them or their neighbors the visible 
supply of material comforts. 

But this is one of the minor values of the gospel. 
It is life itself that counts. Christ came to give life 


and give it abundantly. 


* * * 


The life which He gives us is the abundant life. 
Every other form of life in comparison is meager and 
life which depends 


disappointing. Every form of 


primarily on the possession of things external is 


doomed to ultimate disappointment. The life that 
cannot wholly fail is that which has learned the 
secret which Jesus knew, taught and lived. In Him 


was life. In Him is life. 
judgment of wise men comes into accord with the 
estimate of Jesus. A man’s life consisteth not in 
lands or gold or bonds or stocks, but in love and 


Slowly but surely the 


righteous character. 




















The Historical Pageant of Early 
New England Days 


BY MILTON AINSLIE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH THE FAMOUS DEERFIELD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


There is a rattle of wheels and a whoop of voices, and down 
through the village street under its overarching elms, thunders 
an old-time stage coach, its top filled with shouting, painted 
savages! And this ocears in the month of August, in the 
year of grace 1913, and right in the center of old New England 
" «That old coach has 
done well to have retained 
so bright a red through all 
the years,’’ I remarked to 
the pageant mistress. 

‘‘The color is bran 
new,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but 
still it is the original color. 
We had it painted up for 
the oceasion. We got it 
from Fitehburg. We have 
ransacked the state for 
properties. We had to 
send a distance for our 
oxen and earts. Still, most 
of our material was gath- 
ered right about here, and 
all the performers are lo- 
cal.’’ 

‘*How many are there ?’’ 
I asked. 

‘‘There are six hundred 
parts, and only two hun- 
dred people on the street; 
so most of the performers 
have to appear a number 
of times.’’ 

A little later I met one 
of the prominent citizens 
going home with the cos- 
tume of a Puritan on one 
arm and that of a savage 
Indian on the other. 

‘*T guess I’m the only 
man who ever tried to be 
a saint and a savage in 
the same day,’’ he r 
marked to me 

**Not at all,’’ I said, ‘‘I 


have known it to be done 





often, and with consider 
able suecess, off the stage 
as well as on.’’ 

Old Deerfield had a pag 
eant in 1910 and gathered 
in about $1,200 to expend 
on the saving of her fine 


eant mistress, Miss Margaret Maclaren Eager, who has been 
doing this sort of thing in Plymouth and Salem and other 
old towns, and who is a capable and energetic woman. 

There were eight episodes in the Old Deerfield pageant, 
The first showed the war between the Pocomtuck and the 
Iroquois Indians. Then ap- 
peared the first white set- 
tler, Samue! Hinsdale. The 
third episode showed carts 
of wheat drawn by oxen 
and guarded by the set- 
tlers, and led up to the 
massacre of Bloody Brook. 

The next was the pret- 
tiest of all the episodes, 
The ‘‘dame school,” 
taught by Dame Hannah 
Beeman, was shown, the 
little tots at study and at 
morning prayer, and then 
the hurried skedaddle as 
the terrible news of the 
Indian outbreak reached 
them. 

Next came the pathetic 
procession of the captives 
led to Canada, and then 
the return of the Rev. 
John Williams, and the as- 
sembly of the people in 
the meeting house where 
he ministered, to give 
thanks for their deliver- 
ance. But his daughter 
Eunice did not return. She 
married an Indian. Years 
afterward she made a vis- 
it to Deerfield but re- 
turned to her husband and 
children. 

It will be remembered 
that Rev. John Williams 
of Deerfield had this sad 
experience, and related it 
in his remarkable book, 
‘The Redeemed Captive,’’ 
of which a reprint was 
made a few years ago by 
the H. R. Huntting Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., as also 
of Steele’s ‘‘Indian Cap- 
tive.’’ They sell at $1.50 








elms Whether it is that 
the elms are again in dan 


Indian Carrying Eunice 


ger, she is having anothe 
pageant this year. It lasts four days, being given twice im 
the afternoon and twice in the evening. 

Here is a ten acre meadow, twice as long as it is wide, 
the end opposite the street backing up to thick woods, and 
with a few old apple trees scattered up the farther slope. 
Right through the middle runs a brook, just now dry, but 
temporarily flooded, cutting the meadow into two five acre 
lots that slope and meet at the brook. On the side next the 
street the audience is seated; the other side is the stage. 
The dry brook has been dammed, and a timely rain has filled 
it, so that this ten feet wide ditch makes a very good Con- 
necticut River, and the canoes sail in as prettily as one could 
wish, right in the foreground near the footlights. For there 
are footlights. Several large gas tanks supply them, and 
the automobiles are so parked as to help out. 

I was there on the opening day, and talked with the pag- 





each, and are valuable 
items for the historian or 
the book lover. You may 
remember that Mr. Williams tells that the Indians, instructed 
by the Jesuit missionaries, baptized the babies before killing 
them, having no desire to do them any damage in the next 
world, but only to be well rid of them in this. That was 
very considerate, and I have often thought about it and the 
type of missionary work which that result represented. How 
lovely it must have been for those savages to have returned, 
bringing babies’ sealps bloody with gore, but blessed by bap- 
tism administered in the very act of murder! 

I was very glad to obtain a copy of ‘‘The Redeemed Cap 
tive’’ in this reprint, and I commend it very heartily as one 
of the most interesting of the first-hand documents of the 
colonial period. The old editions are almost impossible to 
obtain, but this reprint is altogether excellent. 

Then came the Revolution. Parson Ashley was a Tory. 
He was not dependent on his salary, which was lucky for 


( Williams Captive. 
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him, for his salary was always behind, and his Tory princi- 
ples made his congregation none the more desirous of paying 


him. He imported some tea, marked on the outside of the 


package, ‘*Monongahela Balsam,’’ and invited Tory friends 
Such a hunting of attics for 


to a tea-party at his house. 
old bonnets and calashes, and 
for dresses of the olden time! 
And behold the grace of the 
stately minuet, performed at 
Parson Ashley’s! Yes, and 
it was as modest and pretty 
as could be, and as unlike 
the modern dances in their 
loud vulgarity and shameful 
jimmodesty as one could 
imagine. If ever it becomes 
my pastoral duty to provide 
a dance of any kind at the 
parsonage, which I greatly 
doubt, and I have liberty to 
choose between the modest 
old time danees and the mod- 
ern abominations, I know 
which I shall choose. 

I yot pietures of all these 
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The visitor, wondering what great 
Roman this might be, asked the native, ‘‘Sir, are you Appius 
Claudius?’’ ‘‘No,’’ replied the wearer of the toga, ‘‘1’m un- 


vanced to do or die. 


uppy as anythink!”’ 
Nevertieless, a large part of the human race enjoys dressing 
up in strange attire, and 
looking at one’s self in the 


mirror of admiring spectators. 
Oxford, Mass., was two 


hundred years old this sum- 


mer, and celebrated its sec- 
ond centennial with a pag 
eant under direction of Miss 


Emily Tudor Strang. 

The scenes of the 
began with a prologue, the 
years 1674-1704, and covering 
the early history of Oxford. 
The _ first was John 
Eliot’s visit to Manchaug, the 
Indian name of Oxford. The 
second scene was the coming 
of the Huguenots, the first 
white settlers. Then followed 
the presentation of land, and 
the Johnson Massacre and the 


pageant 


scene 





things. Old Deerfield has 
some remarkable industries, 
among them the photograph- 
ing establishment of the Misses Allen, whose pictures com- 
mand high prices as works of art. They photographed the 
pageant, and I was able to secure early prints of some of 
the most desirable I acknowledge their courtesy as 
well as their skill in the accompanying illustrations. 

The continued down through the Revolution, in- 
eluding the hoisting of the Liberty Pole, and on to the year 
1857, when it closed with a group of symbolie scenes. In- 
deed, there was free, and as it seemed to me not wholly con- 
sistent, use of symbolism throughout the performance. 


seenes, 


seenes 


The idea of the historical pageant came to us from Eng- 
land, where in reeent years they have been celebrating in 
a number of the early cities. York and Bury Saint Ed- 
munds and other of the old towns were able to begin wit!) 
the Romans, and come on through the Norman 
and down to date. They ealled for the co-operation in action 
or chorus of nearly the entire populace, and 
formed the ordinary English tradesman for a 
knight or a lord. 

The story is told of one of these pageants, and an American 
approaching the 


Conquest 


they trans- 


day into a 





grounds and 





meeting on his 
way a man in 
Roman toga. The 
air was cold, and 
the wind 
the sheet 










blew 
aroun:l 
the blue knees of 
its wearer, who 


nevertheless  ad- 





The Noble Red Man. 





The, Tory Tea Party. 








The Reconnoitre. 


departure of the Huguenots, 
fleeing before the savages. 

The first episode, 1713-17, showed the life of the English in 
Oxtord, in the following scenes: 


Scene I. The Coming of the English. 
Scene IJ. Life in the Colony. 
Scene II]. Troublesome Times. 


The “second episode covered the period of the Revolution, 
1775, and the years that followed to 1800: 


Scene I. Minute Men. 
Scene J]. Funeral Honors for Washington. 
Scene III. The visit of- Maj. Gen. Alexander Hamilton. 


The third episode began at 1690 and illustrated the rise of 
industries. 

The fourth episode dealt 
1861-1865: 


with the War of the Rebellion, 


Scene I. The Departure of the ‘‘DeWitt Guards.’’ 

Scene I]. ‘‘The Angel of the Battle Field.’’ 

Epilogue. Oxford, Past, Present and Future. 

The funeral of Clara Barton, which occurred in Oxford 
only a few months ago was still fresh in the minds of the 
people, and her spirit brooded over the Pageant and her 
presence in the 
last episode f ibe. REA to Sao Ae 
formed the cul- 


minating feature. 
On the Sunday 
of the Pageant a 
memorial window 
to her 
unveiled in 





memory 


was 





the Congregation- 
al Chureh. 


The Figit. 
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Salem had a delicate problem last year in its pageant, for 
there still live in and about Salem, descendants both of the 
witches and those who hanged them, and they have fought 
over the historic details of the matter so many generations 
that it is not a good thing to stir up that quesion. But Alle- 








The Fliaht of the Dame-School. 


gory helped out, and it is always safe to take a fling at 
Cotton Mather; so they managed it. 

This is the rather gingerly way in which Salem handled the 
witcheraft incident so as not to hurt anybody’s feelings re- 
garding his ancestors. I quote from the official program: 

Episope V. 
‘Satem Detupep py Wrrencrarr. Wircucrarr UNVEILED 
‘Np Driven OvrT. 

‘In the brief space allotted to, this Episode, the general 
subject of Witcheraft can be treated only in the most super- 
ficial way. 

‘‘Two common errors of opinion, today, should be corrected 
here: 

‘1. No witeh was ever burned in Salem. 

‘2. Salem is not peculiarly responsible for trials or execu- 
These were in striet accordance with 


tions for Witeheraft. 
the laws of England, which extended at that time to Massa- 
chusetts as a dependent province. 

‘*Salem Village was the scene of a great moral conflict be 
tween the powers of Darkness and Light, in which the latter 
won a glorious triumph. 

‘*For obvious reasons it has been deemed wise to withhold 
the names of the historic characters represented: but in The 
Fearless One, in the Magistrates, Clergy, Defenders, and even 
in the children who appear as petitioners for merey to the 
Accused, the old Salem families will figure. 

‘* SyNoOpsIS Entrance of Fear, Superstition, 
Witecheraft and Cruelty. 

‘*Salem bewitched. Townspeople enter in groups with great 
fear. Enter judges followed by the accusers. Salem signs 
Enter The Fearless One and his family. Enter 
Judges refuse to grant 


Symbolism, 


warrants. 
defenders followed by petitioners. 
petitions. 

‘*Enter procession Ministers of the First Church and 
Salem Village—Judges of the Court—the Accused with the 
Jailors—the Aeccusers—the Defenders—the Petitioners. 

‘*The procession passes Salem and winds up Gallows Hill. 

‘*Entrance of Justice, Light, and Peace. 

‘“Witcheraft unveiled and driven out. 

‘*Salem orders the release of prisoners. 

‘*Hymn of Praise.’ 

It was difficult, too, for Salem to see very much honor paid 
to Hawthorne, who is popular there only to the extent to 





— 





The Old Stage Coach. 


which his stories help to sell souvenirs of one of the contend- 
ing houses of seven gables. And indeed Hawthorne was not 
quite a model, and half the people in Salem can prove it to 
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you. But they managed that by giving him a silent part, and 
keeping the spotlight somewhere else while he was on the stage, 

It need not be supposed that only those towns that are very 
old ean afford the luxury of the historical pageant. Many a 
town of fifty years has events of thrilling interest which 








Landing of the Savages. 


may suitably be commemorated. The mere lapse of time is 
only one element, and not the chief one, in the successful 
pageant. Almost every town in America begins with the In- 
dians, and then come the first settlers, and the railroad boom, 
in one or the other order, and the years of struggle and of 
failing crops, and the years that follow with their varied 
experiences. The founding of the first church; the beginnings 
of the sehool; the incidents in the growth of the community 
in numbers and in conscious power, afford material in almost 
any town for such a celebration. What could not Galesburg, 
Illinois, do with its prophetic beginning, and its college carted 
overland in a prairie schooner, and its Lincoln-Douglas debate? 
And Princeton, Illinois, which brought a fully organized 
church before the Black-Hawk war? Or Shabbona, Illinois, 
in its wealth of legend surrounding the good old chief whom 
some men living still remember? Or Springfield, Illinois, with 
its Lincoln Associations? Or Grinnell, Iowa, or Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, or Portland, Oregon? And for that matter, why should 
any town feel compelled to begin with strictly local incidents? 
Sedalia, Missouri, has as good a right as Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, to date the beginning of its history in 1620, and to 
have as its opening episode the sailing of the Speedwell, or 
the landing of the Mayflower. 

I had been in several towns where pageants had been given 
and it occurred to me to gather some information as to the 
effect of these performances upon the people. Moreover, I had 
recently been connected with The World in Chicago, with its 
great Pageant of Darkness and Light, and this stimulated me 
the more to an interest in the matter. These opinions, there- 
fore, I picked up in a number of places in which scenes 
local history had been celebrated, some of them under Miss 
Eager’s direction, some of them under other management. 

‘‘Tt did us a world of good,’’ said one friend whom I asked. 
‘‘It brought out unsuspected talent. It compelled revogni- 
tion of some people whom we had hardly thought of recog- 
nizing socially or otherwise. It gave us a new sense of 
social solidarity. Our little village, small and broken into all 
manner of neighborhood cliques, came together to do a great 
thing in the name of the whole town. It required the assist- 
ance of everybody, and everybody, nearly, took hold and 
helped. It was good for us. Nothing else could have given us 
the same sense of unity.’’ 

‘‘T am working with it very heartily,’’ said another friend, 








The Old Ox Cart. 


a minister, ‘‘because I believe it is a good thing, and that by 
working with it I can exercise a degree of supervision over the 
young people, and do good in that way.’’ 
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The Redeemed Captives’ Return Through the Wilderness. 


‘Tt is not an unmixed blessing,’’ said a friend in another 
place, not Deerfield. ‘‘The aim was too thoroughly ecommer- 
cial. The man in charge was a good manager, but he did very 
superficial work in setting forth the really notable history of 
our town. It was rather as a spectacle, a rival of the moving 
picture show, that its suecess should be judged.’’ 

I talked with a lady who had produced a pageant in another 
New England town. She had lived there for several summers, 
and her husband had died there. She undertook to do a 
great thing for the village he and she had grown to love. 
Among other interesting things, she told me how gradual had 
been the work of unifying the people and making them see 
how great an enterprise it was. She said that in the prepara- 
tion of the grounds it became necessary to ask the men to work 
on Sunday, which some of them objected to doing, but she 
made them see that this was really a great and sacred thing, 
and they worked. A few weeks later it became necessary to 


rural communities are as a rule none too careful in the mat- 
ter of preserving intact all righteous institutions and customs 
as they are found to exist. It was saddening to me to hear this 
good woman, to whom that historical pageant had become a 
really religious festival, telling in good faith of her success 
in showing the country people that it was right for them to 
break the Sabbath in preparation for it. 

In one of the places in which a pageant was held, the only 
building near the grounds and available for the purpose of 
dressing rooms was a large barn. The two ends were properly 
sereened apart, and yet the rapid changes necessitated by the 
large number of parts and the small number of actors en- 
couraged a too free commingling of young people assisting 
each other in the completion of their toilettes, and occasionel 
some anxiety. It is easy to see that some things that one 
would hardly be likely to think of in advance ought to be 
thought of, and carefully guarded by responsible people. Dress- 
ing rooms ought to be sufficiently 








On the Way to the Meeting House to Give hanks for the Return. 


have the dress rehearsal, and Sunday was the only day for it, 
and there was objection, but at length she made the village 
people see that this was an eminently religious use of the day. 
I did not think so. Had I been minister of one of the 
little churches in that village, I should have been deeply 
pained that a woman of talent and of really earnest purpose 
Should have deemed it necessary to break down the all too 
ml safeguards of the Lord’s Day in either of those two ways. 
tople from the outside world who spend their summers in 





separated so that there shall be no 
brushing of the bloom from modesty. 
And there ought to be matrons in 
charge whose social standing would 
give them unquestioned authority in 
delicate matters of propriety. 
Where the historical pageant has 
been thoughtfully planned, and the 
history has been written by com- 
petent authority, and the produc- 
tion has been properly supervised, 
the results have justified the experi- 
ment. Not always does the financial 
return equal the expenditure. But 
the whole community is wakened to 
a sense of the value which it has in 





its history. A new sense of civic 
pride is awakened. Young people 
learn, as young people ought to learn, 
such reasons as exist for pride in 
their own town. Too many towns 
think meanly of themselves. A eiti- 
zen ought to rejoice, like Paul, in 
the thought that his is no mean city. 
Historical celebrations have sometimes resulted, and may be 
made to result, in awakening in the mind of the present gen- 
eration a sense of responsibility for the maintainance of the 
ideals of the past. If John Doe founded the town of Doeville, 
and laid its foundations in righteousness, and John Doe of 
the present generation is an easy going, pleasure loving man, 
rich on the unearned increment of his ancestors’ toil, it may 
do him good to ask how to impersonate the original John Doe; 
and appear as the bearer of his name, 











As to the Second Coming 


A Chapter from the Experience of Another Former Believer in Our Lord’s Immediate Appearing. 


O interested am I in the interpreta- 
tions by Dr. Ainslie and Dr. Sharpe 
of the doctrine of the second ad- 
vent, that I cannot refrain from 

adding another chapter to theirs. For 
several years I was a firm believer in the 
literal coming of Christ in the clouds 
with glory. I was nurtured in that faith 
through experiences with Adventists, Ply- 
mouth Brethren and others, in my boy- 
hood days, imbibing from their conversa- 
tions the idea that the first coming was 
superfluous if the second be not a fact. 
‘*He shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go,’’ seemed to me to be 
the end of controversy on the matter of a 
literal descent from heaven. 


NORTHFIELD AND KESWICK SCHOOLS. 


Later I beeame familiar with the 
Northfield and Keswick school of theol- 
ogy, and read the works again and again 
of one of the greatest exponents of the 
doctrine. I can say without exaggera 
tion that I was thoroughly saturated 
with the idea. I visited the chureh of a 
noted advoeate of the doetrine in Bos 
ton, a few years after he had died, and 
found that so great was his influence in 
the congregation that no man could be 
found on either side of the Atlantie with 
sufficient strength to bend his bow. All 
the activities of that great chureh ra- 
diated from the ‘‘ blessed hope’’ as a cen 
ter. All doetrines were anchored to that. 
If I ever felt the fascination of the hero 
worshipper it was when I sat in the great 
preacher’s chair, stood in his pulpit, saw 
in imagination the immense crowds that 
thronged the sanctuary to hear him; when 
I handled some books in the remnant ot 
his library, looked down from his study 
windows upon the great city as he did 
every day, stood beneath a marble tablet 
on which were inseribed the names ol 
missionaries that had gone to many lands 
from that congregation, and tried to en 
ter into their spirit, and finally when I 
had looked with devotion upon the paint 
ing of the great preacher himself, I eon 
cluded that the ‘‘ blessed hope’’ as under 
stood by him was really the hope of the 


race 
MISSIONS AND THI ADVENT. 


I well reeall the impressions made upon 
me by a deacon in that congregation who 
told me something of the chureh’s trials 
and the pastor's struggles to realize the 
worth of such a doctrine and to put it 
For it was put into prac- 

Missionary 
emphasizing 


into practice, 
tice, if ever a doctrine was. 
enthusiasm was kindled by 
the text that to preach the gospel for a 
witness to all the nations was a sure pre 
cursor of the second coming. Missions 
were conducted among the foreigners of 
the eity with wonderful success; a school 
to train lay workers was maintained with 
gratifying results for many years. Faith 
healing was more than a pious possibility. 
As for records, few churches in this coun- 
try ever made a greater. I learned, how- 
ever, that the life of the church was aus 
tere, that the young people naturally 
drifted to a neighboring church, that 
only old people and the middle aged were 
to be found in the eongregation of the 
zealous and godly preacher. The deacon 
wondered what the fate of the ehureh 
would have been had not the worthy pas- 
tor died at a comparatively early age. 
It is self-evident that a church without 


BY ELLIS B. BARNES. 


young people cannot have a very long 
career. 
LIFE TINGED WITH MELANCHOLY. 


I read this remarkable preacher’s biog- 
raphy. I found that the great story was 
tinged with melancholy, but I set that 
down as natural, as I did the drifting of 
the young people away from the con- 





Rev. Ellis B. Barnes. 


gregation. I said to myself the preacher’s 
meat is too strong for the babes; the me!- 
ancholy is that of a man weighed down 
with the burden of the world’s woes. 
What seemed to be the defects of the sys- 
tem were to me but additional proof of 
its worth. Not a gleam of sunshine is to 
be found throughout the entire volume 
when it deals with theology or chureh 
life. It is taken for granted that the 
world is doomed, that Christians must 
have no fellowship with it, even in pleas- 
ures which thousands of the noblest men 
and women believe to be innocent, that 
the age is decidedly worse than any for- 
mer age, and that the only hopeful solu- 
tion of the problem is the speedy advent 
of the Redeemer. All of which I most 
steadfastly believed. 


UNEXPECTED CHANGE, 


My views, however, were destined to 
change in an unexpected manner. I 
found myself becoming gloomy over the 
state of the world. I had drunk in the 
spirit of my teachers. I was reaching 
the point where the virtues of seores of 
good people who did not share my views 
were but splendid vices, and the viees of 
those who shared my views were  be- 
coming noble virtues. Wars and rumors 
of war were good omens to me because 
they were fulfilling the Seripture; dis- 
asters, no matter how awful, were viewed 
merely as hastening the world to its final 
doom. In a word, my outlook on life, 
my theology, my thinking, were all 
swathed in gloom. 

When the world was smiling I saw 
eause for tears; when it wept, I saw ocea- 
sion for satisfaction, if not for smiles. 
But I elung to my doctrine as a drowning 
man to a comrade who had risked all to 
save him. I was beginning to find new 
meanings in the text ‘‘Jesus wept.’’ 


Why shouldn’t he, not only at the grave 
but in a world that was to be the grave- 
yard of a race? I saw the crowded street 


ears and railway trains on Sunday, and 
the empty seats in the sanctuary; I saw 
the parks filled with the children of 
Christian people, and the Sunday schoo] 
deserted until the winds of autumn drove 
them in. I knew to what Seriptures to 
turn to find compensation even for such 
conditions. 


PHILIPPS BROOKS” APOTHEGIN. 


Somewhere in that period, I read a sen- 
tence from Phillips Brooks that upset 
my pre-millennial theories completely, 
not at once, but by degrees. Here it is in 
substance: ‘‘We should remember that 
the world is God’s with the devil trying 
to break in, and not the devil’s with God 
trying to break in.’’ It was the antithe- 
sis that held me at first rather than the 
thought. I didn’t dream that my view of 
the second coming had collided with a 
statement that was certain to revolution- 
ize my thinking in many ways. I began 
to lose interest in second advent litera- 
ture, and naturally all that I ever knew 
of it is to-day as dim in my mind as a 
bank of cloud hanging over a range of 
hills, growing more indistinet with the 
years as horizons do with the speed of 
the ships. 

In time I came to believe that if the 
earth was the Lord’s he would be the vie- 
tor in the struggle, for many of the mil- 
lennarian doctrines say in effect that the 
devil may triumph now, but he won’t aft- 
er a while. It must be evident that if 
God cannot maintain his supremacy tem- 
porarily, he cannot maintain it perma- 
nently. 

CHURCH AND KINGDOM. 


Besides, I was led into the belief that 
the kingdom and the Church are by no 
means identical. I am ready to concede 
that if one takes the view that the prog- 
ress of the kingdom is to be measured 
by the activities of the Chureh alone, he 
may well grow discouraged, and hope 
only for the events of some remote future 
to bring about an adjustment in favor of 
the Chureh. 

But the glory of Christianity to me to- 
day is not in the numbers alone who hear 
its doctrines taught from the pulpit, 
though that number is not ineonsiderable, 
but in the manner in which those doe- 
trines have leavened society. I Wish we 
could have in statistical form the work 
which the reforming and high grade 
magazines alone have done for Christian- 
ity, while not professing to have done 
anything for it in the prospeetus. And 
other agencies are just as active. though 
not allied with the churches. It must be 
ever true that the progress of the worldis 
upward. We wish that all the glory 


_might be given to the churches; still the 


chureh must recognize works which she 
would praise had they come from her a¢- 
tivities, even though they bear not the 
name of a single church. ‘‘He that is not 
against us is for us.”’ 

WORLD GROWING BETTER 


If one would know whether the world 
is growing better or worse, let him ¢on- 
trast this age with any former age. 
There will be no doubt as to his verdict mn 
favor of our age. It is this conviction 
in the final triumph of the good that 
makes me believe that the cataclysm’ 
of the millennarian will not be necessary. 

If one should ask me how I interpret 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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Senator Cockrell’s Apples. 

Former Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, 
always ate two apples for luncheon. He 
was fond of the luscious fruit and so par- 
ticular about the variety that he kept a 
quantity of apples in his office in antici- 
pation of the noon hour. Senator Cock- 
rell had a way of sending a page to his 
office with a note calling for the homely 
repast. Most of the boys knew of the 
custom, but one day he caught a new boy. 
After the lad had delivered the envelope 
to the Senator’s secretary—of course not 
knowing the eontents—he started to go, 
but was called back by the secretary and 
presented with two beautiful red apples. 
A half hour or so later Senator Cockrell 
went complainingly to the Assistant Ser- 
geant-at-Arms in charge of the pages. 
The page who had been sent with the mes- 
sage was hastily summoned. 

‘‘Where are my apples?’’ Senator Cock- 
rell inquired. 

‘‘Your apples,’’ the frightened boy re- 
plied. ‘*‘Do you mean the apples your 
secretary gave to me? Why, Senator, I 
thought they were for me. I ate them.’’ 


Beecher’s Purpose in Preaching. 

The purpose of his preaching Beecher 
thus forth himself: ‘‘When I am 
gone, do not let it be forgotten that my 
one aim was the winning of the souls of 
men for Jesus Christ; that I have restated 
old doctrines in new language for this 


sets 


purpose—to make them acceptable to liv- 
mg men—and not out of desire fer de- 
struction nor innovation. My business 


has always been, and always will be, not 
to make theology, but to save men by 
bringing them to Christ.’’ 


Murdock on the Tariff. 

Representative Murdock was talking in 
Wichita about the tariff. 

‘*In handling the tariff,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
must take every precaution. We must 
be as careful, and, at the same time, as 
ingenious as the Kansas farmer. 

‘A farmer in the cyclone district was 
building a superb stone wall. He way 
building this wall stanch and solid—five 
feet across the base and four feet high. 

**A stranger stopped his horse and said 
to the farmer: 

***Vou’re taking lots of 
that wall.’ 

**You bet,’ the farmer 
‘I’m putting her here to stay.’ 

‘* *What’s the good of that?’ sneered 
the Stranger. ‘A eyelone’ll come along, 
and she'll blow over just the same.’ 

***Well, let her,’ said the farmer. 
‘She'll be a foot higher if she does.’ 


trouble with 


answered, 


Postmaster General Burleson’s Story. 

A canny Seot, says Collier’s, was lis- 
tening to former Secretary Wilson de- 
livering one of his lectures on what the 
microbes had done. 

The secretary Agriculture said: 
“We have mierobes in the cabbage and 
microbes in the wheat and microbes in 
everything that grows.”’ 

he old Seotehman paid strict 
hon to the leeture. 

When he left the hall one of his Seoteh 
(riends asked him how he liked the lee 
ture. 

“IT doan't see how it ees thot the See- 
retary of Agriculture should put so much 
stress on what the MeCrobes done. 
They’ve done no more than the McGreg- 
*rs or the MePhersons, and there lives 
no such cian as the Campbells anyway.’’ 


of 


atten- 





Secretary of War Garrison Tells This. 

During the summer of 1896 I went fish- 
ing with a party of friends in Pennsyl- 
vania, and upon being called back on busi- 
ness I arranged to meet the through train 
at a rather inconsiderable station. The 
train stopped and the Pullman conductor 
got off. I was garbed in camping clothes, 
with campaign hat of black hue, and I 
asked the conductor whether he could 
give me two seats in the Pullman. He 
replied that he would very much like to 
do So. 

I said to him: ‘‘I didn’t ask you that; 
I asked whether you could.’’ 

He remarked: ‘*‘ You are a lawyer.’’ 

I asked him: ‘‘How do you know I am 
a lawyer?’’ 

And he replied: ‘‘ Because you look like 
one, 

I said: ‘‘What else do I look like?’’ 

And he replied: ‘* You look like a cross 
between Bryan and MeKinley.’’ 

I told this story the other day to Seere- 
tary Bryan, and I am not able as yet to 
determine from his expression whether 
he felt complimented or insulted. 


Edison on American Flying. 

America, thanks to the immortal 
Wright brothers, gave flying to the world; 
but France has now forged ahead 
America in flying, the. reason being that 
American capital and American energy 
will only busy themselves with things that 
pay. 

Apropos of America’s present 
place in the world of flying and its cause, 
Thomas A. Edison uttered in New York 
the following epigram: 

‘*‘We don’t fly well here because we 
have too many practical men. Practical 
men, you know, laugh at the poor pioneers 
of today while they grow rich from earry- 
ing on the work of the poor pioneers of 
yesterday.”’ 


sorry 


Turning the Tables on Roosevelt. 

As a rapid fire talker, a machine gun 
of wit, and a eannonade of denunciation 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt is hard to beat. 
But there was one time when he met his 
mateh, and it was in the state of Indiana, 
where every man, woman and child be- 
comes expert in politics before learning 
how to walk, and dies expressing regret 
at not being able to live until the next 
eleetion. 

The eolonel was rushing along in the 
last presidential campaign with a fine de- 
monstration that Woodrow Wilson was 
totally unfit for the white house. 

**T don’t like you!’’ a man on the out- 
skirts of the crowd interrupted, rising 
to his feet and shaking his fist. 

‘*You’re a democrat, I suppose,’ 
the colonel. 

The man agreed that he was a demo- 
erat, and the speaker asked him why. 

‘*Because,’’ replied the disturbing ele- 
ment, ‘‘my great-grandfather, my grand- 
father and my father were democrats.’’ 

‘My dear friend,’’ said the colonel, 
with excellent sarcasm, ‘‘if your great- 
grandfather and your grandfather and 
your father had each been a fool, what 
would you be?’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ said the interrupter, ‘‘a bull 
mooser. 


Charles F. Murphy Tells Story. 
A good politician, a successful poli- 


tician,’’ said Charles F. Murphy at a 
Tammany luncheon in New York, ‘‘has 


said 
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the persistency of poor Joe Blackburn. 

‘‘When Joe Blackburn was a rising 
young man, he chanced to attend an ex- 
ecution in Louisville. 

‘*‘The scene was a solemn one. The 
sheriff, before he adjusted the noose, 
asked the condemned man if he had any- 
thing to say. 

** *No,’ said the poor fellow, clearing 
his throat. ‘No, I don’t believe there’s 
any remarks that—’ 

‘*But here Joe Blackburn shouted cheer- 
ily and eagerly from the crowd of spec- 
tators: 

** *Say, Jake, if you ain’t got anything 
special to say, I wish you’d give me 
about fifteen minutes of your time, old 
man, just to let me tell these good friends 
gathered here that I’m a candidate for 
their suffrages, and to lay before them 
some reasons why——’ 

‘**Wait!’ said the condemned man 
‘Wait! Is that Joe Blackburn’s voice I 
hear?’ 

aie chorused the crowd. 

‘**T thought so. Well, he ean have 
my time. He can have all of it. But 
go ahead and hang me first, and let Joe 
Blackburn talk afterward.’ ”’ 


Sure,’ 





| From Near and Far 





Every state in the union will be askea 
by Gov. Major of Missouri to join in the 
proclamation of two ‘‘road days’’ in 
1914, according to a statement issued by 
the governor. The governor’s hope to 
make the movement instituted by Mis- 
souri national is based upon reports to 


him showing the suecess of Missouri 


‘‘road days’’ to be beyond all expecta- 
tions. Net results of the two ‘‘good 
road days’’ show that at least 250,000 


men worked during the two days. 

At the Illinois state penitentiary in 
Joliet the officials have adopted the 
honor system for convicts, which so far 
has found favor only in a few states. 
By means of this system forty 
prisoners have temporarily been 
turned into free outdoor laborers. 
The officers of the state prison have no 
other guarantee than the word of honor 
of these convicts that they will not run 
away. 

Kansas City is to have a men’s equal 
suffrage society—the first separate or- 


ganization of this kind in _ the state. 
Mrs. H. B. ‘Leavens, president of the 
State Woman’s Suffrage Association of 


Missouri, in speaking of the new society 
said: We already have the names of a 
dozen of the best business men of 
Kansas City, who have promised to help 
us in this as soon as we eall on them.’’ 

According to labor leaders, the last 
was the most enjoyable labor day in the 
history of union labor in Chicago. 
They said the old custom of having 
parades and speeches would never be re- 
vived. In recent years the union men of 
Chicago held official picnics, but it was 
decided by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor to abandon the plan. 

The Chieago chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution took in the 
memorial ceremony on Sept. 6 on the 
summit of Starved Rock in Illinois State 
park. The organizations honored tle 
heroes of Illinois who fought in the civil 
war. 

On Sept. 1 the United States govern- 
ment offered 1,345,000 acres of land to 
settlers in the Fort Peck Indian reserva- 
tion, Montana. 
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EDITORIAAL 


PROPHETS 


HE prophets of the Old Testament and the moral leader- 
T ship of today, whether in the ministry or without it, have 
It is theirs to interpret the 
universe in terms of God. To translate current events and 


essentially the same task. 


relate them to the whole sweep of the divine movement of hu- 
man history is a task given not only to an Amos or an Isaiah but 
to seores and hundreds of obseurer men—in the twentieth cen- 
tury after as well as in the eighth century before Christ—who 
perform for a smaller circle of people what has been done by 
the greater men for the multitudes. Many a minister toiling 
away in an obscure corner, except for an occasional mention in 
a local or denominational paper absolutely unknown, is buoyed 
up by reminding himself every now and then of the essential 
greatness of the prophet’s work. Of that noble company of 
men, who have lifted up truth’s toreh in every age making little 
cireles of light wavering against the surrounding pall of ignor- 
ance and superstition, he is a successor. What matters it, then, 
if at times his work leads him up against an impassable wall? 
What matters it if now the clouds shut in on all sides and not 
even a single gleam relieves the darkness? What matters it if 
only the few understand, and the erowd laughs to scorn the 
message as impractical and visionary while it rushes on heedless 
of God, and greedy for gold? The prophet of today is not alone. 
Bearing witness with him still is the spirit of God. May he 


ceive to his messenger a living message. 


BEN LINDSAY 


|* Denver the burning question appears always to be Ben 
Lindsay. There may be, probably are, other burning ques 

tions, but some of them subside or go up in smoke, while 
this question for several years has raged almost uninter- 
ruptedly. 

We do not know the merits of the particular issues involved, 
and on which men and women range themselves in hostile 
ranks. We doubt if Judge Lindsay is either so good as his 
devoted worshipers believe or so bad as _ his’ worst 
detractors declare. We certainly should be most unwilling 
to believe anything very bad about him, and if half that he 
tells in his book is true, he has won the ill-will of men so bad 
that good people ought to support him. 

But we do believe that Judge Lindsay has proved himself 
something less than a really great man. He did a great work 
in his juvenile court, and taught other judges how, but his 
peeches concerning that work showed his own marked limita- 
tions. Hi 
ttitude, which at times was nothing less than flippant, showed 


stories were not always convinving, and his own 


far less than a statesman’s grasp of the very difficult question 
thi he had set out to answer. He seldom showed a serious 
ittempt to solve the problem of juvenile delinquency, but 
rather appeared to be in search of good stories that would il- 
lustrate a platform lecture. These stories may all have been 
true; if so, they did not illustrate on his part a consistent 
theory and a steady and well-controlled method. He is not 
1 large man physically, and he does not bulk large in the hope 
of a real solution of the problem of juvenile lawlessness. Per- 
haps he will yet learn better. Perhaps the fact that his enemies 
an no longer be said to be wholly from among the bad ele- 
ment of the city will teach him what he greatly needs to learn. 
The criminal tendencies of American youth are not to be 
regarded as material for a funny column. They must be dealt 
with by men who do something more than joke about them. 
But Lindsay has done something, and that has been very 
mportant, in dealing with boys and girls in an intimate and 
versonal fashion, without the archaie and stupid forms of pro- 
dure which in many cases have made the courts instruments 
f injustice. Courts now tend to deal with boys and girls 
n far more human fashion than twenty years ago. Part of 
is much needed reform, the country over, is to be credited 


» Ben Lindsay. 
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CONQUERED CHAMPIONS ’ 
B UFFALO BILL has gone bankrupt. Cole Younger has been 


converted. Thus vanish simultaneously two of the heroes 
of the paper-backed, blood-and-thunder book of the last 
generation. 

We are sorry for Buffalo Bill. He has had a hard time with 
his affairs both financial and matrimonial, but he had good 
qualities, and he filled the eye of the popular imagination with 
the vision of the frontier hero. He and a group of men who 
had shared his experience emerged from the plains into eivili- 
zation and brought back with them very interesting and vivid 
pictures of life on the plains. Their long hair, buckskin 
breeches and wide sombreroes made most picturesque trap- 
pings, and they could ride and they could shoot. Buffalo 
Bill, while not a faney shot, was a good all-round marksman, 
and his horseback shooting, when he was in his prime, was 
evidence of a clear eye and steady nerve. His Indians were 
real Indians; his horses were indubitable horses; and his show 
was a great show of its kind. 

Cole Younger was a legacy of the Civil War. One of the 
most desperate of Quantrel’s men, he, with his brothers, con- 
ducted notable border forays, and after the war joined with 
the equally desperate James brothers in some of the most 
dramatie robberies in American history. Violent deaths and 
long term imprisonments broke up the gang, and Cole Younger 
now is an old man. Led by a little child, he walked down the 
aisle in a revival meeting and confessed his faith in Christ. It 
happened on the fifty-fifth anniversary of Quantrel’s 
raid, the first conspicuous event in his lawless life. It must 
have been a pathetic sight. We would have journeyed tar to 
have witnessed it. What we heard about Cole Younger 
in days agone was something to keep a boy awake at night. 
Not even the whirring war-whoop of Buffalo Bill’s sure-enough 
Indians was quite so terrible as the fearful fame of Cole 
Younger and of Frank and Jesse James. 

They have all gone. The bullet and the noose have been 
busy among them; ‘‘drink and the devil’’ have had their share, 
and Time himself has done something. Time is the one abso- 
lutely invincible conqueror of all desperate men. 

We are glad Cole Younger is converted. It was high time. 
And we will not doubt the reality of his confession both of 
faith and of sin. God grant him real penitence, and the par- 
don of one whose sins have been scarlet. 

Time is not the only conqueror. The Gospel of Christ can 
subdue even so old and bloody a man as Cole Younger. Long 
did he defy the hangman, but what the law could not do, 


God sending his Son has done. Cole Younger, the ae 


has eonfessed Jesus Christ. 
\There is pathetie joy in the presence of the angels. 


THE HOPELESSLY GOOD 
; or are two kinds of hopeless people in the world. 


To begin with, there are the hopelessly bad. There 
seem to be a good many of them. Fortunately, we dis- 
cover now and then that some of those whom we had believed 
hopeless were not really so. God appears to have hope for 4 
great many people whom the world counts hopeless, and every 
now and then some of the hopelessly bad justify God’s hope 
for them, and so shame the meager faith of those who thought 
them hopeless. 

Then, there are the hopelessly good. These are less well 
defined and not always easily recognized, but they exist and 
have to be reckoned with. 

Now, as between the two, the hopelessly bad is the less de- 
sirable neighbor. One must guard with some care his oreh- 
ards and his hen roosts from the hopelessly bad, but if it 
should come to the matter of living not next door but in the 
very same house with him, one may not be too sure that he 
would prefer to live with the hopelessly good. 
yThere is a goodness that gets in its own way and stops and 
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refuses to budge. There is a goodness that is so infernally 
well-satisfied with itself that its near approach to heaven has 
in it more than the ‘‘good intentions’’ which are said to ‘‘ pave 
the way to Hell.’’ For 
the sinner who knows he is a sinner there is always hope, but 


The good is the enemy of the best. 


for the sinner who has begun to be good and has set wilful 


limitations upon his own progress in goodness, the word 


‘‘hopeless’’ is very little too strong. 

Not only so, but there is a goodness whose self-satisfaction 
is a close approach to hypocrisy. We may not wholly sym- 
pathize with the seorn of Robert Burns in his address to the 


‘“‘Uneo Gude.’’ Burns was far enough from being good, so 
that we have some right to suspect him of prejudice in the 


matter, yet those who were so good themselves, so pious and 
so holy they had naught to do but see and tell their neighbors’ 
faults and follies were a stumbling block in his day and have 
been so in other generations. 

Two men went up to the Temple to pray and one seemed 
hopelessly bad, but he prayed, ‘‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner,’’ and went down to his house justified; but the other 
man who fasted and paid tithes and did many excellent things 
went back to his house condemned and never suspected it. He 


was hopelessly good. 


PATENT MEDICINES 


believe in medicine. The human body, whatever else 
it is, is a laboratory. An acid and an alkali will neut- 
ralize each other as surely in the human stomach as in 
a laboratory jar. There are when can be 
checked and health promoted by a right use of medicine. We 
do not condemn all patent medicines. Some patent medicines are 
pure in their composition and are capable of good use. We 
know of some such remedies which have grown in reputation 


W E 


times disease 


through their merit and deserve the patronage which they have 
secured. 

But we believe most people who take medicine at all take 
too much, and that the constant habit of dosing is bad for 
health and morals. Further, we believe that the makers 
of some medicines make or imply promises to cure diseases 
which they cannot cure. 

The Christian Century needs every dollar it can get from 
legitimate advertising, but it does not want any money derived 
from advertising articles which are harmful or deceptive. 

These in general are the kinds of remedies for which we 
will not sell advertising space: 

(1) Remedies whose analysis shows a percentage of alcohol, 
opium, cocaine, or other stimulant or sedative, such or in 
that there could be 
to use the medicine for the sake of the stimulant, or a 
harmful habit be engendered or encouraged through its use 


such quantities any probable tempta- 


tion 


as prescribed. 

(2) Remedies which seem to us to promise cures which they 
probably cannot perform. Under this head we have refused 
cancer cures, rupture cures, consumption cures, and so-called 
cures which are intended to be used in eases that ought to be 
treated by fresh air, sanitation, or surgery. 

(3) All medieal 
personal or anatomical. 


advertisements with illustrations either 


(4) All advertisements that seem to us likely to awaken 


false hopes, or to return no equivalent for the money ex- 
pended. 
(5) All advertisements which describe disgusting or un- 


pleasant symptoms, or which in any way are unpleasantly sug- 
gestive, or whieh contain anything which a mother could not 
With propriety explain in its full meaning to a child. 

We do not elaim to be omniscient in matters of this kind, 
and we may not yet have arrived at perfection in this parti- 
culsr, but this is where we stand at present. We may go 
farther forward, but we shall not go back. At whatever fi- 
nancial loss we shall maintain the ground we have taken. 














A CHRISTIAN UNION PASTOR. 


NE of the interesting episodes of the Llinois State Con 
O vention held last week at Jacksonville was the presence 
and participation of Rev. Edgar LeRoy Dakin, of Me 

Mr. Dakin is a Baptist 
minister, who has held important pastorates among his own 


morial Chureh of Christ of this city. 


people. Two years ago he was ealled to the ministry of 
Memorial Church as the colleague of Dr. Willett. A year 
ago, when the latter left for the Orient, Mr. Dakin became 


sole pastor of the church. Recognizing the dual relationship 
of the church, as composed of Baptists and Disciples, he has 
identified himself in the fullest manner with the work of the 
Disciples in Chicago, has served on important committees, and 
is at present vice-president of the Disciples’ Ministerial Union. 
It was in this spirit of sincere and thoroughgoing identification 
with the interests of the Disciples in the city and state that 
he attended the state convention. When introduced to the gath- 
ering, he took occasion to voice his conviction that Disciples 
and Baptists must the 
fellowship and ultimate union, and his hope that the example 
of Memorial Chureh covering now a period of five years, and 


see wisdom and necessity of closer 


of other unions of the two bodies in local churches, might 
prove exemplary for a much larger number of efforts in the 
same direction. The presence of Mr. Dakin at the convention 


was both satisfactory and significant. 


MISSIONARY COMMISSIONS. 

; missionary experience and success of the Disciples 
has reached a point at which there should begin a new 
feature in the effort to bind in close unity the mission- 

We have a liter- 

ature coming from the field in the form of reports from the 

Board and trom individual representatives in the non-Chris- 

tian lands. 

sion stations. .The value of such secretarial visitation is very 


aries and the ehurches. notable volume of 


On rare occasions a secretary has visited the mis- 


great, and such visits should be increased in number. 

The return of the missionaries on furlough is a blessing to 
the churches, and greatly augments the sense of awareness 
on the part of interested Christians. And now and then some 
independent Disciple goes out to the mission fields and brings 
back to a limited group of friends some informing reports 
regarding the work. 

But the time has come when something more systematic 
should be undertaken. 

Every year or two a commission should be sent out to visit, 
not the mission fields as a whole, but some definite part of the 
missionary territory of the Disciples. We are not quite ready 
pay the out of the 
the Society, nor is such an outlay of missionary 


as yet to expenses of such commissions 
funds of 
money necessary. There are many men of experience, wisdom 
and deep missionary interest among us who ean afford to take 
such a journey, and should be commissioned by the Society 
or the brotherhood to do so. 

Such a 
isters and a layman. 
main not less than three months, long enough to study the sit 
uation with eare, and to render the 


sionaries and native churches as might seem of value, in the 


commission should consist of three men, two min- 


They should visit some one field, and re 
such assistance to mis- 
form of addresses, institutes and evangelistic meetings of the 
The results of such a visit, by eare- 
On their return 


type suited to the locality. 
fully selected men, would be beyond estimate. 
to America they could speak with authority upon the theme 
of missions and the problems of the special field. 
Nor is the of such a visitation too high. 
some ministers ean afford it, and 
honored by such a commission. Others there are who should 
be sent by their churches or friends as a fitting mark of faith- 
ful service. Any intelligent church might well covet the privi- 
lege of yielding its minister for a time to such a notable serv- 
ice, and be glad to provide him with the means to make the 


There are 
would be 


eost 


among us who 


journey. 
In successive years, or more probably periods of two years, 
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we should like to see such commissions go to Japan, China and 
the Philippines, India, Afriea, and the missions we have in 
Europe. Similar commissions would naturally go also to Mex- 
ico and the Islands. We are not forgetting that women should 
have a place in such work, both beeause of the service of the 
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Christian Woman’s Board of Missions in most of these lands, 
and because of the value of women’s judgment regarding many 
of the problems that arise on the field. Is it too much to hope 
that steps may be taken soon to inaugurate the selection and 
dispatch of such commissions? 


Consolation 
By George Horton 


There’s another land and better, 
We are told, 

Where the slave shakes off his fetter, 

And where worth is never debtor 
Unto gold. 


Thither often we are turning 
Weary eyes, 
And our heavy hearts are yearning, 
Night and day are throbbing, burning, 
For its skies. 


There that foolish superstition, 
Pride of birth, 

Finds its sudden demolition, 

And our being’s final mission 
Is of worth. 


There the insolence of power 
Falls away, 

And the proudest soul must cower, 

For the spirit takes no power 
From the clay. 


Common lives have wondrous splendor 
In that light, 

For the spirit meek and tender 

Puts to shame the king’s defender 
Shorn of might. 


Natures touched with fires serapic 
Shed their care, 

And no peace-girt islands Sapphic 

Far from fretful toil and traffic, 
Dream and dare. 


Laws through years of wrong descended 
There are changed; 

Customs with injustice blended, 

Creeds for centuries defended, 
Rearranged. 


Heaven has solace without measure— 
You and I 

Should not dream of earthly pleasure, 

But should think about our treasure ’ 
In the sky. 


Spring at the Poorhouse 


A Little Story by a New Author 
By William La Favor 


The editors ask for this bit of a story a more than ordinary 
attentive reading. The name of its author now appears in 
print for the first time. We have other and longer stories 
by him, and they will appear in later issues. The scene is 
the same—the poorhouse. It is not a promising field for 
romance, is it? Certainly it is a field neglected by authors 
seeking local color for their stories. Like a violet in a spot 
hidden and unpromising, this little blossom of a story rears 


its modest head. Is there not something in it 
that touches the heart? How do you _ suppose the 
author knows so well the background of 


this bit of romance? This story is a slight sketch. The 
others have more of plot and narrative. But no one who 
reads this little tale can doubt that the author knows whereof 
he writes. In the article which follows, a distinguished woman 
tells the story of his life. 


Spring comes to the Poorhouse. There is no reason why 
she should. No one pays her a fee. No glad hearts tryst 
her here, and yet, in our own way, we manage to keep faith 
with her. 

The homely smell of the good brown earth in the plowed 
fields; the silver sheen of the April shower; the greening of 
the patient grass; the furtive call of leaf-hidden birds; the 
benison of the warm breeze; the broad splashes of yellow 
where dandelions, in the riotous gladness of neglect, pro- 
claim the right to life and liberty—these all are witnesses 
to the generous heart of spring, even on the Poorhouse 
Farm. 

The goodly fellowship of songbirds choir here, too, their 
morning hymn. Our ragged old lilac bush swings out a pale 
lavender plume or two laden with oriental richness of per- 
fume. 

Across the fields, blue pennons of smoke from sociable 
bonfires trail across to us. The farmers are burning up last 


year’s rubbish. The reek comes to us on the breeze and our 
eyes smart with the tang. 

Crippled Charlie leans up along the back steps, resting on 
his elbows. His erutch and cane lie alongside his twisted, 
misshapen limb. From his lean arms his flabby hands hang 
dejectedly. His bulging eyes and wry mouth and drooping 
head would discourage any goddess less resolute than Spring. 

Annie Evans comes to hang out the wash. No one could 
think her pretty, and yet not one could resist the appeal of 
her plaintive voice and wistful eyes. Sometimes her face 
writens, and Annie falls to the floor. Anyone near enough 
twists a knot of her gingham apron and presses it between 
her teeth, and they leave her to ‘‘come to.’’ 

To-day the spring wind ruffles the pale, brown hair across 
her forehead and tints the white cheeks with faint rosy bloom. 

Crippled Charlie eatches her eye, and shifting his weight 
onto one elbow he waves his free hand to Annie and, erimson- 
ing with pleasure, she waves back to him. Her thin lips part 
in a smile. 

‘*Flirting with the girls, this morning, are you Charlie?’ 

The brusque voice of the county doctor accuses. 

‘*Tt’s all right, Doctor. We are engaged.’’ 

‘*What’s that? We don’t allow marriage here.’’ 

The doctor really supposes he has found something to re- 
port. 

‘‘T didn’t say nothin’ about merridge. Annie’s the girl 
I would have merried if I—if she—if we was like other 
folks. I know the rules of the poorhouse, and the laws of 
the township, and I hain’t no notion of gettin’ merried, and 
no more has Annie. But I reckon I kin look at her, can’t I, 
and not break no law? An’ if I ean’t, I’ll look anyhow! 
There ain’t no law again’ lovin’, nohow, is there? An’ all 
the laws of the whole endurin’ township can’t keep our one 
drop o’ gladness from us!’’ 

Oh, yes, Spring comes, even to the Poorhouse. 
It has no real business to come there, but it comes. 
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Epiror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
WAS led farther afield last week than I intended to go in 
my reflections the advent of our Lord. The 
book I had in my hand when the articles by Dr. Sharpe 
and Dr. Ainslie arrived was really the theme I started out 
upon. But one’s thoughts at the end of the day have a way 
of their own, and do not submit easily to the restraints of 
their author’s will, much the limitations of an 
so indulgent editor’s space. 

It is not of one of the new books that I am now going to 
New books, just because they are new, have but little 
charm Long since I gave up the fierce race with the 
fast running presses. Somehow I feel a sort of pity for those 
whose conception of their duty as persons of culture is to 
keep up with the very latest in the book world. A few books 
of the hour I have read, and it will be my pleasure to speak 
of some of them at the end of some not far future days. But 
there is more satisfaction, to me at least, in taking up a 
book that others have stopped reading and reading it leisurely, 


on second 


less to ever 


speak. 
for me. 


with a sense that perhaps I alone in all the world am hold- 
with its There is something more 
be even in such an experience than 
multitude of 


ing communion author. 
intimate—it may selfish 
when one knows the communion is shared by a 
all sorts and conditions of readers. ‘ 

So here is this book that the Seribner house published some 
It ap- 
peared anonymously but is now generally known to be the 
Mr. the distinguished English _lit- 


seven or eight years ago entitled, ‘‘ Father and Son.’’ 


work of Kdmond Gosse, 
terateur. 
* * # 
RIEFLY, the stor} is that of a religion which blights and 
narrows and dehumanizes life. If any of your readers, 
Mr. Editor, are not prepared to believe that there can be such 
a religion, such a devotion to the Bible and to Christ and to 
conscience that has the effect of blighting and narrowing one’s 
life, I reeommend that they read this book. 

The story is a true and faithful autobiography—a ‘‘ genuine 
slice of life,’’ His father and 
»mother were members of the sect known as ‘‘Plymouth Breth- 
lad the mother left 

He was possessed 


to use the author’s own words. 


ren.’’ Dying when the author was but a 
to the father the care of their only ehild. 
of one of those phenomenally precocious minds, and the experi- 
ences of his childhood made deep-graven impressions upon it. 
and 
an) 


These he held in memory with great vividness and accuracy 
has here set them down with a frankness wholly free from 
taint of unfealty toward his father. 

The father was a zoologist and a writer of books in natural 
history, evidently a man of standing among scholars. He was 


also a minister of the ‘‘ Brethren.’’ 


1 % ae 
O fietion of any kind, religious or secular, was admitted 
into the house. The rapture of the child who delays the 

process of going to bed by eajoling ‘‘a story’’ out of his 

mother or his nurse, as he sits upon her knee, well tucked up, 
at the corner of the nursery fire,—this was unknown to the 
lad. ‘‘I was told about missionaries but never about pirates; 

I was familiar with humming birds, but I had never heard of 

fairies. Jack the Giant-Killer, Rumpelstiltskin and Robin 

Hood were not of my acquaintance and though I understood 

about wolves, Little Red Riding Hood was a total stranger.’’ 

At six years of age the child had become familiar with most 
of the Bible and was especially expert in the Epistle to the 
As a diversion he was led by his father ‘‘in lighter 
into the Book of Revelation ‘‘chasing the phantom of 
Hand in hand father 
Seast, which number 


Hebrews. 
moods’’ 
Popery through its fuliginous pages.’ 

and son investigated the number of the 
Hand in hand they inspected the 
the mark of Babylon in their 
watched the spirits of devils 


is six hundred sixty and six. 
nations to see whether they had 
foreheads. Hand in hand they 
gathering the kings of the earth 
Armageddon. Together the two watched the signs among the 
nations for the imminent return of the Lord. 

* * og 


into the place which is called 


HE child lived constantly amid the uninterrupted solem- 
nities of life. He had been formally dedicated to God shortly 
after his birth. Of this dedication he was ever being reminded 
by his parents. At the age of ten the way was opened by his 
father for admitting the boy into the membership of the 


‘*Saints’’ 
themselves. 


as the congregations of Plymouth Brethren called 

He passed an examination at the hands of the 
leading elders, and was prepared for baptism, which was per- 
formed by immersion, 


‘*To me,’’ says the author, ‘‘the baptism was an event daz- 


zling beyond words, inexpressibly exciting, an initiation to 
every kind of publicity and glory. There were many ean- 


didates, but the rest of them—mere grown-up men and women 
gave thanks aloud that it was their privilege to follow where 


I led. 


this remarkable ceremony, the immersion of a little boy ten 


I was the acknowledged hero of the hour. The news of 
years old ‘as an adult,’ had spread far and wide. The chapel 
was crowded to the ceiling and the crowd had ecome—as every 
to see ME.’ 


soft murmurer assured me 


Y 


companionship intent on protecting him from ‘‘the world.’’ 
In spite of this systematie watech-care the lad found the books ol 


ate ate ate 
a a 


ET his baptism marks the beginning of disillusionment. 


His father, the minister-zoologist, kept the son in his close 


romance and poetry, fell in love with forbidden Shakespeare 
and felt his imagination kindle with new thoughts. Gradually 
the infallibility of his father was shaken in the son’s mind 
and gradually the father’s conception of religion came to be 
challenged. Away at school the unknown world of Greek lit- 
erature was opened up and in London the vaster reaches of 
human from he had shut off 
were revealed. He perceived that father’s religion had 
kept him shut up in a tiny pocket of the world and his heart 
found other satisfactions besides reading the Bible and wateh 


interests whose existence been 


his 


ing for the expected return of Christ. 


ats se ste 
4 a a 


ROM this expectation the son had been emancipated in 

a dramatic emotional experience which led up to the de 
finitive confession of his doubt. ‘‘The Lord has not come, the 
Lord will never come,’’ muttered to himself, and in 
heart the artificial edifice of extravagant faith began to totter 
and tumble. From that he and his father walked in 
opposite hemispheres ‘‘with the thick o’ the world 


he his 
moment 
between 
them.’’ 

I must not trace the story in greater detail. The break was 
complete. The father’s solemn pursuit of the son with the 
charge that he had become a victim of ‘‘the infidelity of the 
age’’ and with quotations from the patriarchs and ‘‘holy Job’’ 
had the effect of producing a distaste for the Holy Scriptures 
At last on a visit home the father’s customary interrogations, 
‘*Are you walking closely with God?’’ and ‘‘Have the Holy 
Seriptures still their full authority with you?’’ brought forth 
were violent and hysterical. ‘‘I clear 
says the author, ‘‘what it was that I said. | 
which | 


replies that have no 
recollection,’’ 
desire not to reeall 
begged to be let alone, in which I demanded the right to think 
for myself, in which I repudiated the idea that my father was 
secret thoughts and my most inti 


the whimpering sentences in 


responsible to God for my 
mate eonvictions.’’ 


PY Ed fe 


he closing I wish to quote a great paragraph: 

‘*After my long experience, after my patience and forbear- 
ance I have surely the right to protest against the untruth 
(would that I could apply to it any other word!) that evan 
gelical religion, or any religion in a violent form, is a whole- 
some or valuable or desirable adjunct to human life. It di- 
vides heart It sets up a vain, chimerical ideal in 
the barren pursuit of which all the tender, indulgent affee 
tions, all the genial play of life, all the exquisite pleasures 
and soft resignations of the body, all that enlarges and calms 
the soul, are exchanged for what is harsh and void 
tive. It encourages a stern and ignorant spirit of condemnation, 
it throws altogether out of gear the healthy movement of the 
conscience; it invents virtues which are sterile and cruel; it 
invents sins which all, but darken the 
heaven of innocent joy with futile clouds of remorse. There 
is something horrible, if we will bring ourselves to face it, in 
the fanaticism that can do nothing with this pathetic and fugi- 
tive existence of ours but treat it as if it were the uncomfor- 
table ante-chamber to a palace which no one has explored and 
of the plan of which we know absolutely nothing.’’ 

HuGH MACDONALD. 
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are no sins at which 


























A LAST CALL FOR TORONTO. 


Our General Missionary Conventions 
have come to be the great annual events 
in the calendar of our churches. Those 
who have felt the fellowship and the in- 
spiration that come from these splendid 
gatherings have a sense of irreparable 
are prevented from at- 
The reports of our con 


loss when they 
tending them. 
stantly growing 
the programs bearing on the extension of 
the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ—never fail to enrich our hearts 
and broaden our minds. Who that at- 
tended our Centennial Convention at 
Pittsburgh in 1909 ean ever forget the 
thrill and uplift of some of those mem- 
orable sessions! 

Two things make an urgent appeal to 
our people for their loyal support of the 
Toronto gathering. The first is, that To 
ronto is removed from the main popula- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ, and we 
ean hardly expect the attendance to be 
up to the usual average. This should 
make a stronger call than usual for the 
presence of all who may find it possible 


missionary societies 


to ecome—even at the expense of personal 
inconvenience and sacrifice. 

The second is, that it is a new experi- 
ment in our history, and will eall for both 
wisdom and patience to bring it to a sue 
Every new thing, no mat- 
ter how needed and beneficent it may be, 


cessful issue. 


means the passing of some older things 
and this is never accomplished without 
the spirit of concession and self-denial. 
It is not a question of whether the old 
things were good in their time and their 
place, but whether the new are better. 

We need, then, a representative body 
of the best and the wisest in our brother- 
hood, who will come, ‘not only in adequate 
numbers, but filled with the spirit of 
God, not only with the backward look 
on the accomplishments of the past, but 
with the forward look to the perpetuity 
and ultimate triumph of the ideals for 
which we stand. 

The delegates appointed to this Con 
vention may be either men or women. I 
sometimes think we women of the Disei 
ples of Christ do not fully realize the sig 
nificance of this privilege. The women of 
several of the great evangelical bodies of 
pleading and struggling 
for lay representation in their Conferen- 
This thing 
for which they are making so good a fight 


Christians are 
ees and General Assemblies. 


has come to us as our birthright—let us 
see to it that we prize it and use it! 

The Romgn captain said to Paul, 
‘*With a great sum, obtained I this free 
and the Apostle to the Gentiles 
answered, ‘‘But I was free born.’’ 

Like Paul, we were born free. Let us 
appreciate and use our freedom in this 
first representative convention of our 
church, by coming to it in great numbers, 
and in the spirit and wisdom of him 
who gave us the truth that has made us 


free! I. W. H. 
THE VICTORY IN FRANCE. 


Even the most optimistie friends of 
equal rights were taken by surprise on 
reading that the Municipal Council of 
Paris had voted unanimously in favor of 
extending municipal suffrage to women. 
The Latins as a rule have been less in- 
clined toward the enfranchisement of 
women than the northern nations. Such 
action in so important a city as Paris 


dom,’’ 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. IDA WITHERS 


makes a great breach in that ancient and 
mossgrown Latin wall. 

But Franee has been moving in this di- 
rection, along with the rest of the world. 
The French Parliament appointed a com- 
mittee with M. Ferdinand Buisson as 
chairman to study into the workings of 
equal suffrage where it prevails. After 
a thorough investigation, covering more 
than a year, the committee published the 
result of itS researches in a large volume. 
Its report set forth in detail the benefits 
that had followed the granting of equal 
suffrage elsewhere; and the committee 
recommended that France should give 
women full suffrage eventually and muni- 
cipal suffrage at onee. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has 
shown itself progressive before this, on 
more than one oceasion. Thus it has 
voted over and over again for the aboli- 
tion of the State regulation of vice; but 
the French Parliament is not yet ready 
to put an end to that discredited system 
of dealing with the social evil, and Paris 
continues to have ‘‘regulation,’’ the vote 
of the Council to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The Municipal Councils in several of 
the smaller French cities have lately 
voted in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women; but the action taken in Paris is 
of much greater significance. Verily, the 
world moves! 


SHALL MRS. PANKHURST BE 
ADMITTED? 

Chicago and Illinois Women Say Yes. 

Protests against the possible refusal of 
the government to admit Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst, the English suffragette, into 
the United States on a lecture tour were 
drawn up last week by the Woman’s 
Party of Cook County and the Illinois 
Woman’s Democratic League. 

Action was taken by the board of 
directors of the woman’s party at a meet- 
ing held in the Hotel LaSalle, at whien 
plans were discussed for a publie recep- 
tion and tea for Mrs. Pankhurst. A sug- 
gestion was made that the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association and the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs ask all women’s 
clubs in Cook County to join in receiving 
Mrs. Pankhurst. 

The resolutions adopted were as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Whereas, It has been the boast of 
America that it is the land of the free 
and the home of the brave, and that the 
‘latch string’ has always been out to wel- 
come those patriots and lovers of liberty 
from Ireland, Poland, Germany and other 
countries who have shown themselves 
ready to do and die for freedom and 
equal rights, now, therefore, be it 

‘*Resolved, That the Woman’s Party of 
Cook County condemns any attempt to 
alter these American ideals, and protests 
against the denial to Mrs. Pankhurst of 
the right to set foot upon our hospitable 
shores; and be it further 

‘*Resolved, That while we do not ap- 
prove of militant methods for this coun- 
try, we reeognize Mrs. Pankhurst as 
being a soldier in the war for hberty ana 
equal rights, and that her deeds have in 
no sense emanated from an evil mind, but 
have been done, in her opinion, for the 
good of her country and humanity; and 
be it further 

**Resolved, That we protest against the 
growing tendency of the United States to 
close its doors against the patriots of 








HARRISON 


other lands, who love libertv more than 
they do their own lives.’’ 

The petition of the Illinois Woman’s 
Democratie League asking for the admis- 
sion of Mrs. Pankhurst was drawn up by 
Dr. Luey Waite, chairman of the league’s 
civie department, and was addressed to 
Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Labor. Dr. Waite hopes to have the pe- 
tition signed by 50,000 women before the 
arrival of Mrs. Pankhurst. 


WOMEN SPEEDY VOTERS. 

The women of Rock Island, Ll, voted 
twice as fast as the men and showed 
greater familiarity with the important 
questions involved at the special bond 
election there last week, declares a local 
paper, when they exercised for the first 
time the newly granted right of fran- 
chise. All the propositions which the 
women favored were carried at the elee- 
tion. 





WOMAN AND THE CITY. 

If a woman is concerned to keep her- 
self or her husband and children in good 
health, she cannot fail to have some con- 
cern about the way in which the health 
department of the city helps or hinders 
her in doing so. Without its help she 
cannot be sure that the water is fit to 
drink, and that the milk will not kill 
her baby. Not only for safe plumbing, 
but for air and light, enough to make 
her house wholesome, she must depend 
upon the city’s sanitary inspection. 
When she does her marketing it is only 
the city sealer who tests the weights 
and measures so that she gets what she 
pays for, whether it be a loaf of bread 
and an ounce of tea or a ton of coal. 
The school and playground, to which 
most city women send their children, are 
parts of the city government.—GRAHAM 
TAYLOR. 


AS TO THE SECOND COMING. 

(Continued from page 10.) 
my proof texts now to which in my ear- 
lier ministry I was so devoted, and 
thought I understood, I have to say that 
I don’t interpret. I give up any satis- 
factory understanding of the doctrine be- 
eause of such chapters as Matthew the 
twenty-fourth, many portions of the book 
of Revelation, and those which seem to 
teach that the advent would oceur dur- 
ing the ministry of Christ, or soon after 
his ascension. There may be a* personal 
return of the Lord to the earth; I do not 
know. If the seriptures which so teach 
have been veiled to many eyes, I am glad 
that to other eyes they have been opened. 
But there are so many difficulties to the 
doctrine, as Prof. Sharpe has pointed out, 
that I did not so much renounce as lose 
interest in it. I came to believe that one 
may live a devout life under the inspira- 
tion that Christ might come in the clouds 
of heaven to-morrow, and as well under 
the inspiration that Christ is ever coming 
into his own inheritance in the onward 
march of the world. The heavens may 
be brass through whieh Christ will never 
break, to those who like myself cannot 
longer hold to what seems to be a too 
literal interpretation of Seripture, yet we 
are content to hold that the divine pres- 
ence is being revealed in the progress 
of history as well as in the ancient burn- 
ing bush, and in the hearts of believers 
everywhere as surely as it now fills the 
measureless heavens. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE. 








A School for Church Music. 

Till now there has been in all America 
no school for the instruction of organists 
and choirmasters to serve in Episcopai 
churches, where the music is most diffi- 
eult, and no organists’ school of any 
kind save a small private venture that 
was established in New York three or 
four years ago. The increase in the num- 
ber of expensive organs of late years has 
been enormous, yet organists have been 
compelled to study under other organ- 


ists. Many of the best organists in 
America came from England. The pro- 
fession of organist and choirmaster 1s 


reported to be good, and growing better. 
Salaries are $1,000 to $5,000 a year, and 
many organists make as much more from 
teaching and from extra services, chiefly 
weddings and funerals. Trinity Chureh, 
of New York, takes the initial steps this 
fall to establish the American School or 
Chureh Musie. Private persons have 
furnished funds, and the parish named 
will utilize its great organs, of which it 
has four, and some of its famous choir- 
masters. It is the hope that in time 
there will come into existence an Ameri- 
can that will compare with Ox- 
ford in England. The new school will be 
expressly for organists to render the ser- 
vice from the Book of Common Prayer. 
It expected that students will be 
drawn from all parts of the country. 
The term will be thirty weeks, and ses- 
sions start in October. Organ, piano and 
vocal instruetion will be given to fit for 
the conduct of choirs having boys for 
trebles and altos, and those having wom- 
en. Eight foremost American organists, 
all of them trained in England, are on 
the staff of instruction. 


school 
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Foreign Sunday School Work. 

\ significant step in the future development 
of missionary work in China through the 
Sunday-school has been made by the Board 
f Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis 
copal Chureh in the appointment of Rev. 
Wallace H. Miner as superintendent of Sun- 
day School work for Fooechow Conference. Mr. 
Miner will cooperate with the missionaries 
and pastors in developing effective methods 
of Sunday-school organization. It is hoped 
to raise up an army of officers and teachers 
by the introduction of training courses in 
the schools where the students will be fit- 
ted for this work when they return to their 
home communities, and by training special 
workers among the native Chinese to aid the 
native pastors. For the past five years the 
joard of Sunday Schools has made great 
progress its work in 


in the home field, and 
the new undertaking in China marks the be- 
ginning of an aggressive campaign in Sunday- 
work there. A missionary writing 
from this field says: “We must capture the 
Orient for Christ through the Sunday School 
and do it now, for this is the time of found- 
ation-laying here. If we miss it through 
negligence or failure to match the opportu- 
nity of the century with an adequate plan, we 
shall be traitors to the Cross.” On account 
of inadequate resources and the pressure of 


school 


already existing tasks, the over burdened 
missionaries have been unable to give the 


necessary emphasis to this important branch 
ot the work and as a result the percentage 
of increase has been very small with a de- 


crease 


in a number of instances so that an 
advance step has become imperative  Al- 
ready the Board has sent workers to Ger- 
many, Japan, Norway and Sweden and 
through its increased resources of ten per 


cent of the Sunday-school missionary offer- 


ings, 


the work will be extended to South 








America, Africa, India, Korea and_ the 


Philippines. 


Congregationalists Ready To Move. 

The Congregationalists are also doing some 
wrestling. The “Commission of Nineteen on 
Polity” will present its report to the Na- 
tional Council at Kansas City in October. 
It declares in an advance statement that the 
adoption of this report will “mark a real 
advance toward that ‘more efficient Congre- 
gationalism’ which shall make our churches 
yet more adequate to the task to which God 
has called them.” Some of the recommenda- 
tions of the report are: Greater permanency 
for the Council, in relation to the mission- 
ary societies; the consolidation of the seven 
existing societies into three, one for foreign 
missions, one for home evangelization and 
one for home education; greater definiteness 
of understanding regarding the powers and 
duties of the secrtary. Frank K. Sanders is 
chairman, and Wm. E. Barton secretary, of 
the Commission of Nineteen. 


The Methods of Mormonism. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Societies 
of the evangelical churches, awakened to the 
methods and political power of Mormonism 
after a year of study, have issued an appeal 
for an agitation against the recurrence at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, of the prom- 
inence given this body in the government ex- 


hibit at the Alaska-Yukon Exposition at 
Seattle in 1909. While other exhibits were 
financed by the societies whose work they 


represented, the Mormon Church display was 
given in the government building, and appar 


ently at government expense, portraits of 
the leaders of this movement occupying a 
prominent place, and being designated as 


“True Nation Builders,” and “Pathfinders of 


Civilization” 








The holy synod in plenary session at St. 
Petersburg, approved tie measures taken 
against the followers of tiie “heretic doctrine 
of the divinity of the name of Jesus,” and 
referred those who have not repented to the 
canonical judgment of the patriarch of 
Constantinople The holy synod will order 
the Russian priests to combat the heretical 
propaganda which is spreading in the mon- 
It says that the heretics among 
on Mount Athos drove out the 
believers in the true orthodox faith, many 
of whom are wandering about the country 
begging. Twenty-five of the heretics were 
slightly injured during the expulsion of the 
monks by the troops, and forty accused or 
suspected of having been implicated in crim- 
inal projects were imprisoned at Odessa. 


Baldwin University and German Wallace 
College, both located at Berea, O., are to be 
consolidated as the result of a_ resolution 
adopted by the German Methodist Conference 
at its session recently held at Kenosha, Wis. 
The new shool is to be known as the Baldwin- 
Wallace College and it will have a plant and 
endowment valued at more than $1,000,- 
000. For more than fifty years both schools 
have contributed many distinguished men to 
the cause of Methodism, but the competition 
between the schools has resulted in a certain 
and reeognition the conservation 
possible through consolidation brought about 
the merger. 


asteries. 
the monks 


loss of 


A commission has been appointed by the 
Pope to revise the translation of the Vul- 
gate Bible which was prepared in Latin by 
Jerome during the fourth century. The 
work of revision has already begun and it is 
announced that it Will probably take fifty 
years to complete it. Abbot Don Gasquet, 
chairman of the commission and president of 
of the English Roman Catholic Order of 
Benedictines is now in this country obtain- 
ing funds for carrying on the work. 


When the World Federation 
dent Volunteer Movement was 


Stu- 
in 


of the 
formed 





1895 there were about six hundred local 
organizations. These have now increased 
about four-fold. This movement originat- 


ing less than thirty years ago has had a re- 
markable development and has not only been 
force 


a great in influencing the character 
and methods of mission work but in the atti- 
tude of the home field toward the work of 


missions. 


A project for the establishment of a Jew- 
ish university at Jerusalem was discussed at 
the Zionist congress at Vienna. The cost of 
the university is estimated at $500,000, one- 
fourth of which has already been promised. 
Dr. Weigmann, of Manchester, England, urged 
the necessity of such a university owing to 
the restricted facilities afforded Jewish stu- 
dents in Russia and Roumania. 


A building containing an auditorium and 
committee rooms will be erected at Winona, 
Ind., for the exclusive use of the Inte: 
denominational Association of Evangelists. 
This organization which has a membership of 
275 will have its headquarters in Chicago 
in the future and the publication of literature 
on the subject of evangelism is contemplated. 


Organization has been completed for the 
Church Peace League, authorized by the Fed- 


eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America at their meeting last December. 
While no formal organization is contem- 


plated, is is hoped that ail who are interested 
in the of international may 
enrolled. 


cause peace be 


In a recent address at Elgin, Lll., Bishop 
John H. Vincent said that the church of the 
future will make political economy and _ so- 
ciology as important as the study of religion 


and that the combined forces of church, 
home and school will bring about a more 


effective education and 


ss 
ligion. 


a more practical re- 


The annual meeting of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew will be held in New York dur- 
ing the first week in October, preceding the 


general convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Over six hundred delegates 
are expected to attend and Dean W. T. Sum 


ner, of Chicago, will be one of the principal 
speakers. 


Protestant interests in downtown New 
York are beginning the fall work with added 
equipment that has cost $3,500,000.’ Among 
these are the Beecher Memorial to be opened 
in connection with Plymouth Church, a new 
Baptist church costing nearly half a million, 
and costly improvements for several Presby- 
terian churches. , 


Reports for the first six months of 1913 
from the China agency of the American 
Bible Society show that nearly one million 
Bibles and Testaments have been issued, and 
notwithstanding this enormous number, it 
was impossible to supply many requests. 


The percentage of Sunday school enroll- 
ment to population in the Samoan Islands 
29.1; in the Marshail Islands, 26.5; in 
Britain, 21.2; in the Fiji Islands, 
in Newfoundland, 17.8; in the United 
16.6. 


is 
Great 
18.33; 
States, 

Cambridge University, England, by a vote 
of 335 to 269, decided to annul the statute 
which limited the degrees of B.D. and D.D. 
to ministers of the Church of England. Ox- 


ford University, however, holds to the old- 
time rule. 

The statistics reported at the World’s 
Sunday School Convention show that the 
Sunday school army of the world now 


numbers 28,701,489, a gain in three years of 
690, 295. 


The First Presbyterian Church, Dur 
ham, N. C., led all Southern Presbyterian 
congregations in contributions to foreign mis- 
sions during the past year. Its total was 
$15,727. 
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A Meeting Place for Laboring Men. 

An original vacation was that taken by W. 
4. Moore, pastor of First Church, Tacoma, 
\\ ash Dressed in the clothes ot a laboring 
man, he spent two weeks in employment 
oflices, 1. W. W. headquarters and other meet 
ing places of the men and in the police court, 
his purpose being to learn their ways and 
to find some means of reaching and helping 


them. In a sermon following this study ol 
conditions at first hand, Mr. Moore said that 
while as a class they are rough speaking, it 


ix because they know no other way, and be 
neath this exterior they are sociable and 
companionabla, but- ardent seekers after 
truth. One of the sad commentaries on the 
failure of the church to avail itself of practi- 
cal opportunities to do good is that the men 


feel that thev have no common meeting 
place outside of the saloon, Commenting on 
this Mr. Moore said Some things ought to 
be «done We, as intelligent Christian men, 
ought to face it; I think we are big enough. 
During the winter we will have a lot of idle 
men here I would like to see some of you 
men here get together and rent a hall and 
yvather together the best speakers from 


trades’ unions, I. W. W. (if they have anyone 
who can interpret their ideas), the churches 
and the capitalists. We ought to have knowl 
edye. If there could be a great gathering of 
people to discuss the problems of labor from 
as many viewpoints as possible, that would 
be the way to solve the question. I want to 
express sympathy for the men who are Gown 
and out. You say: “Give the man in th: 
gutter what is coming to him.’ Do you want 
what is coming to you We ought to put 
ourselves in sympathy with the man who is 
down. To help him IT think should be the 
aim of every man who is a Christian. | 
think the church ought to interest itself 
more in the affairs of labor. Men of the 
trades’ union complained to me that it was 
impossible for them to get a meeting place 
outside the saloons There are 22 rooms im 
this church, and, I venture to say, if there are 
no other places for trades’ unions to meet, 
the people of this church will back me up 
when I say that they can hold their meet 
ings here. I believe this church and every 
other church in this city, would be doing what 
they ought to do by turning over thei 


rooms to the laboring man.” 


Dr. B. B. Tyler Retires. 

Dr. B. B. Tyler, the oldest minister in 
point of service among the Discipies, clos 
ing a thirteen vear pastorate at South 
roadway Chureh, Denver, humbiy voasts 


that he has been absent from his pulpit be 
ause of illness only three times in his fifty 


two years of preaching. In his farewell ser 
mon, delivered Aug. 31, Dr. Tyler stated that 
the chureh, under an indebtedness of $10, 
ine when he began his services as its pas 
tor, is now free from debt and in a ilourish 
! condition. \ significant fact about ethe 
South Broadway pulpit is that it has been 
oceupied during the generous Dr. Ivler’s 
period of service by preachers of man) 
faiths Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Lutherans, Jews, Episcopalians 
(me of Dr. Tyler's best friends in the Den 
ver ministry is an -rish Catholic priest rhe 
first church served by Dn [vier was in 
Charleston, IL, where he remained for five 
years The second pastorate was in Terre 


Haute, Ind., the third in Frankfort, Ky., 
the fourth in Louisville, the fifth in New 
York, and the last in Denver. Dr. Tyler was 


reared in Kentucky As a bov he had the 
intention of becoming a tarme) 4s he grew 
older he determined to be a preacher. His 


wife urged him to devote his time to the 
ministry, and the young man forsook the 
plans which he had made. Since he first 
applied for the Charleston church pastorate, 
Dr. Tyler has never been idle a day, has 
always had an income, and everywhere was 
given more than he had expected for his 
services. He has made four trips abroad, 
and has visited Palestine each time. In 


his farewell sermon, on “Keminiscences,” 


Dr. Tyler said, in part: “I retire from this 
pastorate full of joy and buoyant of hope. 
The past is glorious. The future will be 


far more resplendent. I cannot permit this 
occasion to pass without eXpresstng io you 
my appreciation of your patience and lov- 
ing fellowship duying the thirteen years 
that we have worshiped together. L be- 
speak for my successor in this pastorate the 
same sympathy, patience, feliowship and 
loval support that you have so freely ex- 
tended to me. I am sure that you will 





Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D. 


vrant this request and that, as a_ resuit, 
the future life and achievements of the 
South Broadway Christian Church will ex- 
ceed anything in the past. As I look back 
over these two and fifty years I can see 
that there has been an encouraging growth 
in the respect which the denominations have 
for each other and the fraternal relation- 
ships existing. And as we more and more 
comprehend the spirit and purpose of the 
Christ, and enter His fellowship, we are 
helping in this movement. lt 1s the spirit 
of the Christ that the true Christian works 
for and loves. We have been greatly blest 
in this church during these thirteen years 
in which we have lived together in an un- 
usually happy fellowship, not alone, nor 
chiefly, in freeing our church from debt, not 
alone, nor chiefly, in’ the important im 
provements that have been -1ade in our 
beautiful house of worship, but m the growth 
of the spirit that | am commending: this 
is the tremendously important thing.” 

Dr. Tyler will continue to live in Den 
ve! D. YY. Donaldson, formeriy of Kansas 
City. has taken the pastorate of South 
Broadway Chureh, with Dr. Tyier as pas- 
tor emeritus, 


The Keokuk Convention. 

The churches of lowa convened at Keo 
kuk, for their annual meeting, Sept. 9-12. 
(. H. DeVoe was president of the conven- 


tion. Among the addresses given were the 
following: President’s address, by B. W. 
Garrett; “Church Extension Values,’ by 


John H. Booth, seeretary; “Profiting from 
Our Experience.” by J. S. Coffin; “Going 
Forward,” by C. S. Medbury; sermon, J. 
W. Babeock; “Perfecting the Organizations,” 
by C. V. Allison; “Rich Things trom the 
Ephesian Letter,” by S. J. Epler; “Chris- 
tian Endeavor in the Rural Church Prob- 
lem,” by H. E. Van Horn; “Wiil the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Organization be Supplanted 
by the Adult Bible Class?” by Roy Dead- 
man; “Christian Endeavor and State Fi- 
nances,” by C. H. Morris; “Heads and What's 
in Them,” by Prof. W. S. Athearn; “The 
Graded Curricula,” by Grace Jones; “What 
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a Village Sunday School Can Do,” by Roy 
Hytem; “Resources for lowa Sunday School 
Leadership,” by L. S. Dudley; “Christian 
Endeavor Address,” by J. A. Burns; “Our 
Plea and Religious Education,” by L. §, 
Dudley; “Pulpit Problems,’ by G. E. Rob- 
erts; “The Philosophy of Religious Eduea- 
tion,” by Prof. W. 8S, Athearn; “The Rural 
Church and Country Life,” by F. D. Ferrall, 
An instructive feature of the convention was 
a symposium on “Results of Christian En- 
deavor as Seen in the Twentietiit Century.” 
There was great interest shown tn the moon- 
light excursion on Lake Cooper, the new 
body of water formed by the ¢amming of 
the Mississippi by Hugh L. Cooper, engineer 
of the great dam just completed, 


H. O. Pritchard’s Farewell. 

H. 0. Pritchard, the newly elected presi- 
dent of Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. was 
greeted by a large representation from the 
neighboring churches on toe occasion of his 
farewell address. Mr. Pritchard emphasized 
the need of unity in all vhurehes that a big- 
ger and better work might be accomplished, 


and said in part: “What does the average 
community emphasize’ What is the point 
of emphasis of the community? From my 


observations, | helieve that the average com- 
munity emphasizes material success, indivi- 
dual power and individual pleasure. Men are 
held in the grip of these things, and I say 
that they are the pagan shrines of our civili 
vation. These are the things that are wor- 
shipped. The getting of money and the get- 
ting of power which goes with the getting 
of money are things that are emphasized. I 
do not believe that our civilization can sur- 
vive if it is half Christian and half pagan. 
The churches today are not coping with the 
world problems because they are not united. 
They are not presenting a united front and 
drawing the line of distinction between right 
and wrong. Then too, the churches, to solve 
the problems that they should solve, must 
use modern methods. This they have not 
been doing. But the church, making use of 
its opportunities, has a new future. I be- 
lieve that the church is now awakening to 
its possibilities, that newer methods for the 
solving of these social and industrial prob- 
lems will be adopted. The church must adapt 
itself to modern activities and work in har- 
mony with the progress of the world. 

“In order to cope with these problems the 
church should present a solid front. It is not 
a divided church but a united church that 
will meet the demands of the hour. This 
should be our one great plea.” After the 
address E. F. Snavely, W. O. Baldwin, H. H. 
Harmon, J. W. Hilton and Bert Wilson repre- 
sented their respective’ churches in expres- 
sion of tribute to Mr. Pritchard. 


Interesting County Meeting. 

According to the local press, nearly five 
thousand people from Clinton and adjoining 
counties attended the all-day meeting held 
recently at the fair greunds at Frankfort, 
Ind. The speakers were George W. Watson, 
pastor of First Church, Lafayette, Ind.; and 
Rudolph Spray, of Frankfort. The central 
theme of the latter's address was that the 
success of an individual or an institution is 
in proportion to the loftiness of its purpose 
and the constant consecration to its obliga- 
tion. He said: “The church must have a 
more hearty co-operation of the home, a 
more . efficient, trained leadership, a more 
pedagogical course in religious education, 
which includes equipment and buildings for 
the carrying on of a work which will help 
keep the children from sinning rather than 
rescuing them after they have gone astray. 
If we are going to mature child life into 
Christian character we must have a_pro- 
gram as big as the character with which we 
have to deal. Our Sunday-schools must edu- 
cate the mind by means of graded instruction 
suitable to the child's unfolding, so that the 
child may come to know God, the Heavenly 
Father: must educate the emotions by means 
of graded worship so that the heart may 
come to love Jesus Christ as his ideal; and 
educate the will by Christian activities 
graded to the ability of the child to develop 
Christian conduct and service for society. 
Directors of religious education must be em- 
ployed by churches to sustain the same rela- 
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tion to the educational functions of the 
church as a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion relates himself to the publie schoo) 
curriculum. Christian character cannot be 
developed with thirty-minute doses adminis- 
tered in seven days. There must be 
more time given to this, which is the most 
important task under the canopy of heaven. 
There must be a correlation of all church so- 
cieties to contribute to this unified aim.” 


Gain for Foreign Society. 

During the month of August receipts for 
the Foreign Society amounted to $52,901, ex- 
ceeding the receipts for the corresponding 
month last year by more than six thousand 
dollars. There was a small loss in the num- 
ber of personal offerings, but a gain in the 
number of churches, Endeavor Societies, and 
Sunday-schools contributing. The latter 
reached the sum of $1,963 and annuity gifts 
show a steady, healthy growth. In _ the 
month of September, last year, the receipts 
amounted to $112,380 and it hoped that 
this may be exceeded this year, so that it is 
important that all offerings be forwarded 
promptly to F. M. Rains, secretary, Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, before the books on 
September 30. 


is 


close 


A Ten Years’ Pastorate. 

Invitations have been issued announcing 
the celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Robert Graham Frank, at 
Liberty, Mo., to be held September 16. Mr. 
Frank’s decade of in this field has 
been one of consecrated, constructive leader- 
ship and a united membership working to- 
gether harmoniously, demonstrates the value 
of this long pastorate. 


service 








Allen T. Shaw begins his third year at 
Macomb, Ill, with great hope. He reports 
126 additions during the past two years. 
The Sunday Schoo! has reached its highest 
state of efficiency, with an enroliment of 
500 and average attendance of 350. A debt 
of $7,000 has been materially recuced. 


The congregations at Chesterland and Tow- 
ners Mills, Ohio, have asked their pastor, Al- 
fred Johnson, to remain with them another 
year, and as an appreciation of his services 
will send both Mr. and Mrs. Johnson to the 
Toronto convention. 


Following an operation, Mrs. W. A. Bald- 
Win passed away suddenly at Lincoln, Neb. 
Mrs. Baldwin was widely known and beloved 
throughout the state through her association 
with Mr. Baldwin’s long service state 
secretary. 


as 


Mr. and Mrs. John R. Ewers returned Sept. 
the “Mauretania” from a six weeks’ 
trip in Europe. The East End Church has 
been extensively repaired and improved dur- 
ing the summer. 


2 on 


Gifford Ernest, recently pastor of Stuart 
Street Church, Springfield, Iii. has been 
engaged as assistant pastor o1 First Ciurch 
in the same city to co-labor with F. W. 
Burnham. 

CALLS. 

J. Walter Carpenter, Santa Barbara to 
Urange, Cal. 

Ira L. Pervin to Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

C. C. Roewlison, Iowa City, la.. to Inde- 
mM ndent Church, La Crosse, Wis. 


W. ©. Hornbaker. Albany, Mo., to First, 


Muncie, Ind. 

Rome ts. Jones, Anderson to Broadway, 
Princeton, Ind. 

C. H. Trout. Prineeton. Ind.. to Bethany. 
Evansville, Ind. 

C. R. Piety to Stuart Street, Springiield, 
Til. 

Charles Darsie, Cleveland, 0., to West 
Side, Springfield. 

Claude E. Leavers to Dowagiac. Mich. 

J. M. Vawter to Jeffersonville. Ind. 

Frank Porter. Dayton, Wash., to Salem, 
Oregon. 
\ D. Y. Donaldson, First Church, Kansas City, 
lo., to South Broadway Church, Denver, 
Colo. 


J.A, Wharton, Ravenna, Ohio, to Wauseon. 
Ohio. 
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Ralph V. Callaway, Havana, Ill., to Clinton, 

Ill. 

H. Kellogg, Aylmer, Ont., to Algonae, Mich. 
RESIGNATIONS. 

C. C. Bentley, Oragge, Cal. 


John I. Wheeler, Dowagiac, Mich. 

John A. Stover, Muncie, Ind., First. 
James A. Crain, Fairview, Kan. 

C. R. Mitchell, Montgomery City, Mo. 


Will enter Union Theological Seminary, New 

York City. 
David H. 

Yale. 
Everett M. Phillips, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Shields, Eureka, Ill, to enter 


Illinois Disciple 


state the convention 
last week. Jack- 
five hundred visi- 
the convention 
was 


In the heart of the 
of Illinois Disciples met 
sonville was host to about 
Seven years ago when 
met at Jacksonville, the attendance 
close to 1,000. There was some local dis- 
appointment over the number this year. But 
the quality of the convention was of the 


tors. 


highest. As usual the Women’s Sessions 
started the program. 


Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, president of the 
national organization of the C. W. B. M., 
made an address on Monday evening. 
Tuesday morning was given over to hearing 
the farewell counsels of Mrs. Lura V. Thomp- 


son-Porter, who had been for many years 
state secretary, and Mrs, A. I. Zeller, the 


WE TAKE OFF OUR HAT TO— 

The Illinois Disciples who can afford 
such a feast as was accorded the tribes 
that went up to Jacksonville last week. 

The Keokuk, Iowa, Disciples, who ar- 
ranged for a moonlight excursion for 
its convention visitors. 

W. A. Moore, of Tacoma, Wash., who 
donned overalls to get to the heart of 
the labor problem. 

B. B. Tyler, who has not been idle a 
day since beginning his work as min- 
ister fifty-two years ago, and who now 
retires with his heart full of hopeful- 
ness. 

R. Graham Frank, who has proved by 
his ten years of excellent service that 
the long pastorate’s the thing. 

Mrs. Lura V. Thompson-Porter, who, 
after a score or more years spent in 
the field as state secretary of the Illi- 
nois C. W. B. M., has been elected state 
president. 


retiring president. Miss Jennie Call of 
Springfield was elected to succeed Mrs. Por- 
ter secretary and the latter was made 
president for the coming year. 
W. W. Weeden, of Mt. Carmel, 
dent of the Illinois Christian 
Society. His formal address on Tuesday 
evening pleaded for the statement of the 
old gospel in terms of modern life. J. Fred 
Jones, for eighteen years the state secre- 
tary, kept the convention in a good humor 
with his original putting of the facts which 
the present day church faces. lie made a 
report of the service rendered by the So- 
ciety during his period secretaryship 
which left little room to question whetier 
he should be continued in present office. 
Later on the convention voted resolutions 
whose effect will be to dispense with the 
office of “office secretary,” a position capa- 
bly filled for many years by W. D. Deweese, 


as 


was 
Missionary 


prest- 


ot 


his 


and to make the field secretary a solicitor 
of funds and an administrator of affairs. 
with a salaried superintendent in each of 
the six districts of the state. How soon 
the new policy will be carried into effect 


will depend upon the securing of the funds 
for the support of the district superintend- 


ents. It is felt generally that a more ag- 
gressive policy of construction should be 
carried on by the state organization. The 


admirable work of settling church troubles, 
protecting the congregations from unworthy 
preachers, 
ties, 


activi- 


felt, 


conservative 
satisfy. It 


and similar 
not fully 


does is 


(635) 19 


C. 60 


days. 


R. Piety, Sheldon, Ill; effective in 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
Wadsworth, O. J. V. Coombs, evangelist. 
Monmouth, Ill., John T. Brown and Leonard 


Daugherty. 
Great Falls, Mont., Millard Evangelistic 


Company. 


BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Chandlerville, Ill Will dedicate new 
building Sept. 17. 

Des Moines, Ia., Clifton Heights. Has be- 
gun campaign for new buildiny. 

in C ti 
moreover, that a single field secretary can 


hardly touch the great task with his finger- 
tips. Hence the district organization with 
the suggestion of a capable superintendent 
for each district was brought into service. 
The state of Missouri has been laying the 
emphasis upon the district organization for 


several years, and has recently dispensed 
with the state secretary, retaining in his 


place an office secretary who acts as a me- 


dium connecting the state board with the 
district superintendents. The plan is de 
clared to be working fruitfully. Lllinois, 
however, feels that J. Fred Jones is too 


good an asset to be displaced Dy any change 


of organization. The churches will look to 
the new board under Stephen E. Fisher’s 


presidency to exhaust every resource to put 
the new plans into effect as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The two most impressive addresses made 
at the convention were those »y the new 
president of Eureka College, H. O. Pritchard, 
recently of Bethany, Nebr., and by Dr. C. M. 


Chilton, pastor First Church, St. Joseph, 
Mo. Pres. Pritchard struck a new note in 
the advocacy of the claims of Eureka Col- 
lege on Illinois Disciples. It was a note 
of passion. As we listened to him we felt 
that here at last is an educator who finds 


as much+perhaps more—in the educational 
ideal to thrill his soul as the evangelist 
finds in the evangelistic ideal. At any rate 
he spoke with prophetic abandon. Yet his 


address was clearly conceived and effectively 
composed. No plea for Eureka Coliege has 
gripped an Illinois convention before. 
It is generally believed that Mr. Pritchard 
will get money and students and _ higher 
academic standards for this school, and get 
each without the sacrifice of the others. 
Doctor Chilton spoke two evenings. The 
first dealt with the need of our 
churches caring for one snother. He pleaded 
for the realization of the Body of Christ as 
over against a group of disjointed members. 
He interpreted a set of conditions among 
Disciples which call for 1epresentative con- 
ventions and the mutual subordination of 
congregations to the general welfare. His 
main insistence was that this organizing of 


sO 


address 


our churches should begin in counties and 
districts and afterward extend to the national 
convention. Without touching on the sub- 
ject expressly many inferred that Doctor 


Chilton favored moving slowly at Toronto 
on account of the sad lack of inter-congrega 
tional at this time. 
His second address was an optimistic note. 
He called attention to many the 
times” which should comfort and inspire the 
Christian. 


consciousness among us 
“signs ot 


These were selected quite at ran- 


dom, apparently, and treated casually but 
with a great heartening effect. Among the 


“signs” were mentioned Woodrow Wilson 
our Christian President, Socialism, The Con 
structive Quarterly, etc., ete., ete. Doctor Chil- 
ton’s messages word mean 
ingful than that much abused word “great.” 
He lightened up every theme he touched. 

Mr. Abram E. Cory thrilled the conven- 
tion with an address announcing substantial 
progress on the two million dollar campaign, 
before the campaign has been begun! Dr 
H. L. Willett was asked to tell of his mission 
study trip in the Orient, and E. L. Dakin, 
of Memorial Church, Chicago, was introduced 
to the convention as representing a concrete 
and successful effort to practice Christian 
unity. 


deserve no less 
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BROTHERHOOD PROGRAM AT 
TORONTO. 


Che following is the program of the Brother- 
hood session of the general convention to be 
held at Bond Street Congregational Church, 
Wednesday October 1, 1913 10 a. m. Meet 
ng of National Executive Board tcgether With 
National Advisory Council 
1. N. Haymaker, president, presiding. Song 
Service led by W. FE. M. Hackleman, [Indiana 
polis, Ind Devotional Service, Thomas W, 
Grafton, Director of the Brotherhood Move 
ment, Indianapolis, Ind.; Report of General 
Secretary. E. E. Elliott, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘The 


2:15 p. m., Judge 


Report of Commissions; Commission on 
Ministry.” by W. R. Warren, secretary Board 
of Ministerial Relief: Commission on “Mis 

ons.” Chas. T. Paul, president College of 
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Missions; Commission on “Benevolences,” by 
Jas. H. Mohorter, secretary National Bene- 
volent Association; Commission on “Local 
Church Efficiency,” C. M. Chilton, vice-presi- 
dent Brotherhood Movement; Report of Na- 
tional Advisory Councib; Election of Officers. 
6:00 p. m., banquet at the Temple Building, 
corner Bay and Richmond Streets. Banquet 
tickets may be had at Brotherhood booth in 
Massey Hall, 75 cents per plate. Reserva- 
tions for 500 men. 7:15, annual address of 
national president, J. N. Haymaker. Address 

“The Brotherhood and Citizenship,” Hon. 
Oliver W. Stewart, representing the Ameri- 
can Temperance Board of the Disciples of 
Christ. Address—‘The Brotherhood’s Op 
portunity for Christian Service.” iv ' 
Campbell White, general secretary, Layman’s 
Missionary Movement. 


A “Representative” Not a “‘Delegate”’ 
Convention 


A Statement Issued by the Committee on Credentials of the Toronto Gatnering 


The time for the Toronto Convention draws 
neu} The plan of a representative conven 
tion adopted at Louisville has had much pub 
licity but this publicity has not always been 


informing and much that has been said con 
cerning it has been based upon a misundet 
standing of what it actually involves. At 
tention is therefore briefly called to a few 


important points in the hopes that what is 


ronto sends one to give and to receive for 
the entire church because it is manifestly 
impossible for the entire church to attend. 
This latter idea is manifestly more in ac 
cord with what our conventions have always 
been and always will be. It is for this 
reason that the constitution adopted at 
Louisville always uses the word “representa 
tive” and never the word “delegate.” The 


Toronto’s Leading Pastors 





Rev. Rufua W. Stevenson, Dean of the City’s 
Winisters 


sail may remove doubt, overcome unfavor 
ible prejudice and prove generally helpful in 
aiding to an understanding of what is in 
store for those who go to Toronto. 


“Representatives” Not “Delegates.” 

The Toronto Convention is to be a conven 
tion of representatives of the churches and 
not of delegates. To some this may seem to 
be a distinction without a difference but to 
others there is a clear recognition of the fact 
that the word “delegate” 
Which the word representative’ does not. 


denotes something 


rhe primary meaning of the word “delegate” 
is one sent and authorized or empowered to 
transact business for another Hlenece if a 
church were to send a delegate to Toronto 
he would be one upon whom had been con 
ferred the power to transact business for 
the entire church. Such an idea is to many 
persons obnoxious. On the other hand the 
primary meaning of the word “representa 
tive” is one who is sent to receive or im 
part, or both to receive and impart, benefits 
for another because of the impossibility of 
the second party going himself. Hence a 
church that sends a representative to To- 





Rev. C. O. Reynard, Pastor Cecil Street 
Church. 


churches therefore are asked to send repre- 
sentatives to Toronto and it is evident that 
the authority of the church is not delegated 
to them and that they without its consent 
can not bind it in any way nor commit it 
to any policy. 
A Convention of Freedom not of Bondage. 
hese representatives will go to Toronto 
without restrictions upon their liberty and 
in no way bound unless they are bound by 
instructions given them by the appointing 
churches. There is no other power that can 
restrain the freedom which they have in 
Christ Furthermore the convention can not 
bind them except as they are willing to be 
bound. They will go to the convention free 
men in Christ and the convention can de- 
prive neither them nor the churches of the 
liberty which they have in the Lord. 
Not a Convention of Revolutionary Ideals. 
The Toronto Convention will not be the 
beginning of a revolution. It will neither 
destroy the past nor introduce a day of 
strange things. Should one who has been 
accustomed to attend past conventions ar- 
rive at Toronto one day late and be com- 
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~The Best!” 


Many Sunday School 
classes will wish to 
study the life of Jesus 
this fall. They want the 
very best text for 
young people’s or 
adult classes that can 
be found. This is sim- 
ply to remind them that 
there has never been 
offered to the Sunday 
School world a Life of 
Christ so practical, so 
usable, so true to the 
best scholarship, so 
bristling with ques- 
tions that wake up the 
pupils, so well propor- 
tioned, as Dr. Loa E. 
Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS 
in Fifty-two Lessons. 
It is being widely used 
in Sunday Schools and 
Y. M. C. A. classes. It 
is now on the press for 
its third edition and the 
new edition is much 
larger than the two ear- 
lier editions combined. 
This testifies to its pop- 
ularity. You must have 
it in your school. Price 
50c. In quantities of 10 
or more, 40c each. 
| eRe 
DISCIPLES PUBLICA- 
TION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th St. | 


CHICAGO. 
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pelled to leave one day before the last Amen 
of the convention is spoken, he would see 
scarcely any change from former conven- 
tions. Probably the most significant thing 
which he would notice would be certain in- 
dications of a more concerted action on the 
part of the missionary and other organi- 
gations of the churches. This spirit of uni- 
ted action is not the result wholly of the 
plan to hold a convention of representatives 
of the churches but such convention will 
give this spirit of unity an opportunity to 
itself. 


The General Convention. 


manifest 


On Tuesday and on Monday, the first and 
the last days of the convention, there will 


be sessions of the General Convention of 
the Christian churches. No person but ac- 
credited representatives of churches’ will 


have a part in these assemblies. Others may 
attend but they will have no vote. Certain 
questions of interest to all or at least to 
many of the churches will there be considered. 
The decisions reached will be presumably 
the consensus of the views not only of these 
representatives, but of the churches which 
they represent also, but no church will be 
bound by these decisions unless it is will- 
ing to be bound by them. This representa- 
tive convention will not interfere with the 
integrity of any church, nor can it legislate 
for the churches. There is no ecclesiasti- 
cism in the plan for a convention of repre- 
sentatives. ' 
No Reserved Seats for Representatives. 


Representatives and others attending the | 
Toronto Convention will be seated in the con- 


vention hall as they themselves may choose. 
Previously an announcement was made that 
certain seats would be reserved for the 
representatives and that they ‘would be 
in a_ body. This corrects that 
announcement. The 
however, receive official 
distinguish them from 


seated 

previous 
tives will, 
which will 


badges 
others. 


TORONTO’S ANXIOUS INVITATION. 


Dear Brethren in Christ: Will you not all 
who possibly can come to the convention in 
Toronto As many can, should come, 
whether chosen as delegates or not. You are 
all delegates at large of the cause of Christ. 

[he Canadian churches are tremendously 
anxious to have you here in great numbers. 
Our influence on the Canadian people, and es- 
pecially on this great vity, depends upon a 
large representative body being present. 

You may not be pleased with the delegate 
convention, but suppress your feelings for 
this year and fight it out next year in Denver 
or some place where our brethren are in 
greater numbers and are better known than 
they are in Canada. 

Everyone of the Disciples of Christ in Can- 
ada is hoping for a large attendance. Do not 
disappoint us. Do not cause us to go about 
ashamed because few came. Come over and 
help us. We will do all in our power to give 


as 


you a good time. The city fathers are anx- 
ious to have you see Toronto. So pick up 
and come. Come from the East, and the 


West; the North and the South and sit down 
with the Churches in Canada in a great Con- 
vention. Send in your names to Mr. C. O. 
Reynard 16 Harbord St., and he will locate 
you in good homes. 

R. W. STEVENSON. 


CHURCH EXTENSION OFFERING 
JUST BEGUN. 


Sunday, Sept. 7, was only the beginning of 
What should be a great harvest for the en- 
largement of the Church Extension Fund. 


The church at Fremont, Mich., with but 
siXty members secured over $40 on August 
3ist. This is an average of more than one | 


dollar for those who gave. Bro. Thibes is the 
pastor. 

The Name Fund churches are nearly all 
Promptly in line with offerings of $300 each. 

The offerings taken Sept. 7th should be 
coliected promptly and all offerings sent to 
G. W. Muckley, 603 New England Bldg. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

We start into the 


offering with nearly 


$14,000 ahead of last year. This gain is in 
receipts. 


individual The churches, as 


representa- | 
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churhes, are over $1,000 behind last year. 

During August an annuity of $2,500 was 
reeived from California, $700 from Oregon 
and a friend in Indiana sent $2,000. 

At their meeting Sept. 2nd, the Board was 
not justified in making grants. Over $75,000 
of applications were before the Board. All 
the money in the Treasurer’s hands must be 
used to pay loans already granted. 

Unless these appeals are answered great 
damage will be done these churches. 

The appeals are really pathetic. Banks will 
not loan money to churches. Many appeals 
have been before the Board for four months. 
Here is an appealing and touching letter from 
Smith Center, Kansas. We seem to be unable 
to explain to these churches that we have no 
money to loan and that this is the only rea- 
son why we do not promise the money. 

Some big-hearted Christian should answer 
this appeal from Smith Center by sending 
$1500. Other appeals are’ equally urgent. 
The churches have every inspiration to send 
liberal offerings. Many god people over fifty 
years of age should send annuity money. 


THE RACE FOR A $6,000 PRIZE. 

All friends of a pure Gospel ministry should 
understand that only a few days of the year 
remain in which the work of Ministerial Re- 
lief may secure an extra gift of $6,000 by re- 
ceiving offerings of $30,000. The year ends 
September 30, and the convention at Toronto 
begins the sathe day. The total receipts of 
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the eleven months to Au®ust 31, are $20,919.51, 
but of this amount $1,599,07 is interest on the 

Permanent Fund, leaving $19,320.44 to ap- 
ply on the 20 per cent proposition, which 
will give us $6,000 if we reach $30,000 this 
year. 

On the same date last year the total receipts 
were $9,764.63, of which $1,263.92 was inter- 
est, leaving $8,501.71 to apply on the 20 per 
cent proposition. September 1912 brought 
us nearly $12,000 and made the total offerings 
of the year $20,262,68, which won $4,052.57, 
which with the total interest of the year of 
$1,665.54 brought the year’s offerings up 
to $25,980.99. 

Last year September brought us $5500 from 
bequests. Of course nothing of the kind can 
be depended upon for this year and so our 
sole reliance must be upon the regular offer- 
ings of churches, Bible schools and individu- 
als. Those must reach a total of $10,679.56 
in September if we are to have the $30,000 
and so secure the $6,000. This sum can easily 
be reached if all the friends of the work 
will promptly do their duty. It is not to 
make record but to meet the dire necessities 
of veteran ministers and widows of minis- 
ters that every church is asked to have fel- 
lowship in this offering. If this splendid in- 
crease of the eleven months is maintained 
for thirty days the goal will be not reached 
but passed. This gain to date is $11,154.88. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 

Indianapolis. 
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700 E. Fortieth St. 


Pot For Profits, But For Character Building” 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 


STANDS FOR 


Christian Unity in Production 
Efficiency in ‘Teaching 
Convenience in Ordering 


| Real Religious Education 


Furnish Your School From Top to Bottom with 


THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
| of Sunday School 


| Literature | 


DE 


| 
| DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
| 





Chicago, Illinois 


























GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS NO. 2 


JUST OFF THE PRESS. Every department of Church and Sunday School provided for, also a number 
of special solos, duets, male quartets, choruses, etc. Will be used this coming season in the 
BILLY SUNDAY MEETINGS and by other leading evangelists. 

Returnable copy for examination on request, together with catalogue of all our publications. 


Also ask how to obtain our new music at half price. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 


16 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. ILL. 





LADIES’ AIDS and other church societies :—You 
can make big money by our plan with our imported 
goods. We consign our goods to you. Write to-day. 
Japanese Art & Picture Co., 3104 Michigan 
Chicago. 





| Ask for Our “Cat.” 


Ave., Hymnals, Books, Bibles. 


The Evan. Pub. Co., Chicago. 
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SINKING SHIPS AND SAVING 
SUPPLICATIONS.* 


Stupid Students. 

The neglect of today doubles the trials of 
tomorrow. The half-mastered lesson today 
makes tomorrow's task difficult. The Gram- 
mar-school period spent carelessly means the 
High School course a burden. The Fresh- 
man year fooled away, makes the remainder 
of the college course a perpetual drag. The 
garden half-weeded in June insures either 
overrun vegetables and flowers for July and 
August or five times the labor that would 
have been necessary if care had been taken 
at the beginning. Only a fraction of life’s 
burdens would have to be borne if each day’s 
tasks were well performed and each day’s 
lessons were well learnad. 

Sinai repressed but did not 
The Israelites wondered but they did not 


regenerate. 


will Golden-calf insurrection was con- 
trolled but the spirit behind it was not 
changed The calf was cremated but the 
conscience was not sensitized. It only re- 


quired the occasion to reveal latent insubor- 
dination. It is one thing to intimidate and 
quite another to inspire rhe conversion of 
seared sinners is usually transient. 

Light After Lightning. 

They had to be impressed before they could 
be instructed Attention first, then teach- 
ing Thunder and fire arrested and awak 
ened, then came the Decalogue. After the 
commandments, analysis and application. 

Weeks passed in the shadow of Sinai. Po- 
litical, social and religious rules of conduct 


were issued. The noble leader with face 
aglow had come from the Mount with 
heaven's halo attesting his recent fellowship 
with Jehovah. After the pattern in the 


Mount the tabernacle was constructed, the 
ritual of service adopted. 

The census was taken and organization 
elaborated. It was a period of education in 
civil government. They little realized the 
importance of the instruction they were re 
ceiving. ‘They were allured by the visions of 
the “land flowing with milk and honey” 
which semed almost within reach. Had they 
learned their lesson as they should, nearly 
forty years of desert wandering would have 
been avoided 

The Advancing Standards. 

What excitement must have attended the 
announcement that the pillar was lifting 
from the tabernacle and moving out and on! 
rhen came the command: “Forward.” The 
standards of the tribes were lifted. Judah 
led with Nahshon in command, then came 
Issacher and Zebulun with banners aloft and 
all eager for the march Bearing the care 
fully packed tabernacle came the sons of 
Gershon and Merari Reuben lifts the 
standard of his division and Simeon and Gad 
follow with the Kohathites bearing the holy 
Sanctuary. The line of march is taken and 
Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, Dan, Asher 
and Naphtali take their places in the great 
procession leaving solemn Sinai with inef 
faceable memories of “mysterious association 
with the eternal Jehovah. 

The recognized leader was the man from 


the Mount. His commands were given in 
the name of Jehovah ile in turn was obe 
dient to the call of the cloud rhe ark 
which was the visible evidence of the pet 
sonal presence was carried forward. Moses 
issued the order and the people under thei 
commanders moved on st the first advance 
the leader cried: “Rise up Lord, let thine 


enemies be seattered and let them that hate 
thee flee before thee.” 

Had all been loval how differently the 
record would read. But tvere were the camp 
followers, the parasites who impeded prog 
ress, Three days’ advance was made su 
cessfully and with the manifestations of 
divine presence 

The “bread from heaven” 


needs. None suffered with hunger None 


*International Uniform Lesson for Octo- 


ber 5. Numbers 11:4-33. 





supplied their 


was poorly nourished. ‘Thev had a suffi- 
ciency. ‘lhe manna completely met every 
physical requirement. But it did*not satisfy 
the “mixed multitude.” Here were a lot of 
people who had no religious bond holding 
them together or to the more devoted chil- 
dren of Israel. To them the Covenant 
promises were meaningless. They had left 
Egypt as adventurers. ‘They had heard of 
the wonderful land of Palestine and de- 
termined to ally themselves with this people 
who were so sure of untold wealth when they 
had reached the “Land of the Fathers.” 
Marching Canaanward under restrictions was 
not to their liking. The Ten Commandments 
had no attraction for them. They were not 
used to restraints. Zhe way is always tedi- 
ous when controlled wholly by law. De- 
layed delights lose their attraction. The 
Christian can march «nd wait, because 
though deferred he knows that blessing 
awaits the end of the journey. Not so the 


unbeliever. He must have the pleasure he 


seeks now. There is no vision of the un- 
reached goal to inspire him. The disap- 
pointed hangers-on play havoe with human 
enterprise always. The church drags her- 


self along wearily because the “mixed multi- 
tude” hang to her skirts. Revenue religion 
is the bane of church life. Indolence is often 
mistaken for patience. On-lookers want the 
best and deserve nothing. 


Contagion of Complaint. 

“Israel also.” There .ou have it (verse 
4) the contagion of complaint. One chronic 
grumbler will destroy the peace of an entire 
establishment. There is a wide disparity be- 
tween wants and needs. They did not need 
flesh. The manna-diet was the very thing 
needful for health and vigor. Discontent 
fans its own fires. It distorts vision, mis- 
construes motive, becomes cynical and sour. 
Maleontents merit no consideration There 
is such a thing as pious protest. There are 
real grievances that demand attention. But 
these people had no slightest ground for 
grumbling. 

Minimizing Mercies. 

The habit of minimizing mercies and mag 
nifying miseries is nothing less than base in- 
gratitude. (Verses 5-6). Gifts treated with 
contempt make further gifts difficult if not 
impossible. We grow discouraged because so 
much real philanthropy is accepted with the 
air: “It is no more than you ought to do” 
or “Why don’t you do more?” Before this 
they had hungered and complained. Jehovah 
was patient. Quails* and manna met the 
want. Wholesome food without plow or 
sickle had daily been provided. What more 
could they ask? They had thirsted and the 
smitten rock had sent forth refreshing 
waters. 

Fed without labor and 
wells, how despicable an attitude of dissatis 
faction. But that is life. That is a present 
day chapter There is nothing antiquated 
about this experience. It is occurring right 
now, The “mixed multitude,” the moody 
malevolent loafers who never work without 
the compulsion of hunger and have only 
acrimonious criticism for government and for 
all social restrictions, these are the wreckers 
of modern industrialism. Villainous, venture- 
some, vulture-clawed agitators who never 
earned an honest dolla spread discontent 
through misrepresentation and entire com- 
munities become seething cauldrons of dis- 
trust and hate. 

There are wrongs to be righted and evils 
to be corrected but nothing is accomplished 
by the growling, garrulous crowd that re 
fuses to see the value of law and the bless- 
ings of heaven freely showered upon them. 
“Nothing at all besides this manna.” (Ver. 
6). As though it were nothing to eat daily 
at the king’s table. That is the way to a 
troubled life. Minimize your blessings and 
you will soon be on the gloom side of the 
valley. A woman wearies of her luxuriant 
gowns and languidly complains, “I have 
nothing to wear.” Palaces become cabins 


watered without 


and wealth becomes pinching poverty, when 
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we say “Nothing at all but this manna.” 
Minimize your blessings and you rob life of 
its glow and glory. It is this everlasting 
“lusting” that works havoc with homes and 
turns heart-gardens into deserts. 
Exhausting the Patience of Jehovah. 

Trifling with heaven-sent gifts cannot go 
on indefinitely. “The anger of the Lord was 
kindled greatly.” (Ver. 10). ‘There was 
righteous indignation at the gross ingrati- 
tude manifested in complaint. Their picture 
of the haleyon days of Egypt with the tish 
and the melons and cucumbers and the leeks 
and onions and garlick was all a pretense to 
give color to their complaints. We do the 
same thing when we despise today’s blessings 
and contrast the present with the “Happy 
days of childhood” or the “School days, 
School days, good old Golden Rule days.” 
We remember the “rule” but forget the 
“hickory ruler.” ‘ 

Besides all, why were they so absorbed with 
their stomachs? Canaan was before them. 
They had been emancipated. ‘They were free. 
A thousand reasons for song and none for 
sulking. Again we have “life.” Thousands 
of tourists think only of the next hotel and 
nothing of mountain and valley or of art 
and architecture. It is lamentable that the 
time of the multitudes is spent so largely in 
asking “What shall 1 eat’’ The purse pas- 
sion is fully equaled by the pastry passion. 
When they first complained the waters of 
the sea had not yet parted; quails and 
manna had not yet provided the feast; 
Sinai had not sent the law and the altar 
had not been builded. But now they knew 
better. We are judged according to the 
light we have. ‘The Lord simply will not 
stand for persistent contempt of his sacred 
gifts which because daily enjoyed become 
commonplaces. 

Sinking Ships. 

The cargo that sinks a ship is fault-find- 
ing and complaint. Homes go down under 
the weight of grumbling. The pity of it is 
that nine-tenths of the world’s trouble is 
perfectly preventable. The rocks on which 
our none too strong barques sail are easily 
avoidable. They are not in the nature of 
providenes at all but are created by our 
peevish, perverse and persistent complain- 
ings. These inexcusable irritants fret and 
lacerate until all is confusion and every 
task becomes difficult. It is not work that 
withers the world but worry, and worry in- 
duced by despising the manna. ‘The load 
that kills is the load of our own and other 
people’s grumbling. We are thus needlessly 
overwhelmed. 

Saving Supplicatioz. 

Even Moses felt the influence of the discon- 
tent. He over-estimated his e-7n importance. 
Six times in as many verses it is “I” (Ver. 
10-15). “The burden of ail this people upon 
me.” Even he had not seemed to discover 
that he was a mere agent in God’s hands. 
On the other hand what wonder that he com- 
plained. “I am not able to bear this people 
alone.” He was tired of turning the whole 
caravan into a hospital-train, when he knew 
there was no real ailment. So are we today. 
Too much time is spent in lullabies. Every 
church has a large hospital contingent who 
are pitying themselves for fancied wrongs. 
“And if thou deal thus with me kill me. 
That was commonplace cowardice. How 
faithfully the Bible portrays character. Our 
kinship with Moses appears in his weakness 
even more than in his superb strength. Then 
followed the division of labor by the ap 
pointment of seventy who should share the 
burden of responsibility. This in turn was 
followed by promise of flesh to the point o 
satiety. Quails came in abundance and as 
usual greed over-reached itself. They had des- 
pised the manna and their prayer was over 
They had flesh until they were 
nauseated. Greed carries with it its own 
correction. Pestilence followed excesses. 
Better the manna and health than the satis 
faction of appetite and death. Accept the 
daily mercies of Heaven with grateful ap 
preciation. Even ill-worded petition with 
sincerity of purpose finds acceptance of God. 
Peace and plenty will both abound when 
every professed disciple of God can truly Say, 
“I have learned in whatsoever state I am 
therewith to be content.” 
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~The ibeesk Sorviee 


By Sinas JONES. 


A VISIT TO 
Sept. 24—Luke 10:38-42. 

We may be sure that tne home which Jesus 
loved and in which he found rest was of the 
right kind. It was no sham. The spirit of 
mutual helpfulness guided the actions of its 
members. In it the traditions of the 
were honored. There was doubt- 
jess much discourse on the ideals which had 
heen handed down from the fathers. The do- 
ings of the heroes of the iaith were discussed 
with enthusiasm. But the past was not the 
sole topic of conversation. The welcome 
which Jesus received is evidence that there 
was eager desire for the redemption of Israel. 

It was a home of industry. The anxiety of 
Martha to have her work well done is to her 
credit. Jesus did not chide her for being in- 
dustrious but for overlooking for the moment 
an important aspect of life Good homes are 


best 


Jewish race 


the product of labor. Good sense is needed 
in thei management. Love has a thorny 
path to travel when finane ial ability is lack- 
ing. What we get by our toil we prize. 
Good nature is a poor substitute for hard 
work. There is drudgery and plenty of it 
in every home that is worthy of the name. 
But kindness and appreciative understanding 
bring the hardest toil into the service of 


happiness. 

It is the persons in the home that make 
it dear to us. “Be it ever so humble, there 
is no place like home,” because there is no- 
where else the companionship which so fully 
the heart. If what we call home 
does not furnish us the peace and rest we 
crave, we really have no home. Beecher says, 
“It is very dangerous for any man to find 
any spot on this broad givbe that is sweeter 
to him than his home.” The persons with 
whom we live ought to be the persons whose 
us the greatest spiritual 


satisfies 


presence 
benefits. 

The home of Mary and Martha was not 
self-centered. It was a part of the national 
life. The interests of the people of Israel 
were the interests. of this home. The father 
who is so devoted to his family that he has 
no time for the duties of citizenship is a bad 
father. 

The guest in the home in unworthy of his 
welcome if his test of hospitality is the food 
Food he needs and this is pro- 
vided for him by the friends whom he visits. 
Martha was unjust to herself when she neg- 
lected the conversation of Jesus. This has been 
commonly recognized. It is not so commonly 
felt that she was not treating right 
whén she gave all her attention to household 
He expected more than a good meal. 
He sought friendship. He needed to hear what 
these good friends had to say of his work. 


oO ag 
gives 


he receiv es, 


Jesus 


cares, 


Many have written in praise of the home 
and of these no one has excelled the author 
of the following paragraph: “This is the 


true nature of home 
the shelter, not only 


it is the place of peace; 
frem all injury, but 
trom all terror, doubt, and division. In so 
lar as it is not this, it is not home; so far as 
the anxieties of the outer life penetrate into 
it, and the ineonsistent'v-minded, unknown, 
unloved or hostile society of the outer world 
is allowed to cross the threshold, it ceases 
to be home; it is then only a part of that 
outer world which you have roofed over, and 
lighted fire in. But so far as it is a sacred 


place, a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth 
watched over by Household Gods, before 
Whose faces none may come but those whom 
they can receive with love.—so far as it ‘s 


this, and reof and fire are types only of a 
nobler shade and light, shade as of a rock in 
« Weary land, and light as of the Pharos in 
the stormy sea; so far it vindicates the name, 
and fulfills the praise of home.” 
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COVENANT SERVICE 
For Rally Day or 
FATHER’S DAY 
Something New, 
Samples 5 cents, each. 


C. M. PILLMORE, INDIANAPOLIS 





Annual Meeting 


Justice Demands 





A WELL-KNOWN HOME. 
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~||'CHURCH MONEY 


Is being raised in large amounts by 
churches which ship to us all their 


OLD NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES OR WASTE PAPER 


This is a splendid plan to raise church 
money or pay off the church debt; 
and it is the long-sought “something 
out of nothing” plan, as the material 
is usually thrown away. 


Write us at once for information and prices. 
THE WESTERN PAPER STOCK CO., 
1452-60 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





| Ask for Catalogue and Special 
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Sweet Tone 
Far Sounding 
FOR CHURCH PR ey 


AND SCHOO logue Free. 
AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY Co., NORTHVILLE. MICH. 
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"Prudent and Conservative 











Investors 
consider FIRST FARM MORT- 
GAGES on improved and productive 
farm lands best and safest method 
of employing funds. Many millions 
each year so invested by insurance 
companies. 
Send for my list of high class 
mortgages, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
$1,500, $2,000 and booklet. 








CHARLES E.COLEMAN: 


MANAGER OF ESTATES 


FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


542 S.DEARBORN.ST CHICAGO 
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yourself ? 


and us this favor. 


so request. Thank you! 


Do Your Friends this Favor 


Would you like to do a gracious act to your friends, at no cost to 
We want to send several complimentary copies of The 
Christian Century to each of four friends who you think might like the 
same sort of religious weekly that pleases you. 
Please fill in all the blanks and mail to us today. 
self and your friends under absolutely 
We wish to advise your friends that the paper is 
being sent on your request, but your name will not be used at all if you 


You place your- 


NO OBLIGATION by doing them 
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TEACH CHRIST fexou Adult ar... | 
Young People’s Classes 

Better than any other course of study---Old Testament, New Testament, 

Historical, Literary ---is the simple study of the Life of the Master 














Why You Should Use Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” 


| |. It is not a study of men’s opinions of the events of Christ’s 
life, but is a direct study of the Scriptures themselves. You 
| cannot use this text without your Bible in your hands. 


2. It is positive. There are few question marks in this book. 
It speaks with authority. 

3. It is simple and practical. The poorest teacher should 
find it a pleasure to instruct a class with this book as a basis. 


Your class, whether high school students or grandfathers, will 
enjoy Dr. Scott’s Life of Jesus. A new era in your work will be- 
gin if you take up this charming study this Fall. 











40c, in quantities; single copy, 50c. 
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Disciples Publication Society, 700-714 E. Fortieth St., Chicago 











“Not for Profits, but for Character Building” 


Bethany Graded Lessons 


International Interdenominational 


An Achievement in Christian Unity 


Disciples Publication Society, Chicago 
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